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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lgrical Dramas: with Domestic Hours, 
‘a Miscellany of Odes and Songs. By 

«Cornelis Neale, late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. London, 
1819. 12mo. pp. 295. 


Ovr opinion of this volume has varied 
so often while we read it, that at the 
conclusion, we could scarcely tell whe- 
ther approbation or disapprobation pre- 
dominated, or whether we were bound 
to acknowledge or deny the poetic title. 
Sure we were, however, that considera- 
ble fancy was displayed, and a very 
amiable mind developed; that the ver- 
sification was generally s:nooth, many of 
the thoughts original, some of the parts 
aflecting, and the whole work pleasing 
and. moral. The faults that we could 
not help finding coupled with these good 
gualities will appear in our subsequent 
remarks; and if we hold that the sim- 
plicity is occasionally puerile, the little 
quaintnesses foo affected, and the tout 
ensemble of the dramatic pieces too imi- 
tative for originality, we trust we shall 
not be deemed more censorious than the 
occasion justifies. 

The book contains Rinaldo and Ar- 
mida, and Love's Trial, two lyrical 
dramas; and some fifty or sixty miscel- 
lanéous poems, the enumeration of which 
in the index is rather ludicrous, For in- 
stance, it excites a smile to see “‘ With a 
Wedding Ring, to my Wife,” “A New 
Year's Thought, to the Same,” “ In 
Absence, to the Same,” ‘‘ In Sickness, 
to the Same,” ‘“ To my Sister-in- 
law, on her Marriage,” ‘ On the Birth 
of my Sister’s Infant,” “On a similar 
Occasion,” “On a similar Occasion,” 
“On a similar Occasion,” &c. &c.: these 
family affairs clustered upon the public 
are rarely well relished, and, indeed, 
however interesting they may be to the 
parties concerned in weddings, accouche- 
ments, and birthdays, they can seldom 
oF ever possess charms for the general 
reader. A prudent poet (if such a cha- 
Tacter can exist) would, therefore, scat- 
fer them very sparingly in what he offers 
tothe world. The same species of ob- 

tion lies to such a dedication as the 
following: “To his dear Sister-in-law, 
Margaretta Elizabeth Good, ber favou- 
VOL, Ill. 








ete Ee ine 
rite little drama is most affectionately 
inscribed.” It is a mere pretence that 
these things are meant entirely for a 
private circle, and an adthor had better 
come manfully forward with his claim to 
the laurel, than pulingly and coquettish- 
ly give out in verses ‘‘ to my wife,” that 

T have not coveted a poet’s fame, 

Praise from thy lips is all enough for me; 

I have not even ask’d a poet’s name, 

My simple style but “ laureate unto thee.” 

If this were true, manuscript were 
preferable to printing: but Mr. Neale 
has printed, and does ask a poet’s name, 
in language likely to make a strong 
impression, if it fails to procure a verdict 
entirely in his favour, We-shall briefly 
examine his plea, or at least adduce its 
striking: points, and. leave the cause to 
the tribunal of public opinion, to which, 
notwithstanding his affectation, he has 
appealed from all -his be-versified rela- 
tives. 

Rinaldo and Armida is constructed on 
the well-known enthralment of the Chris- 
tian hero in the garden.of that enchan- 
tress, and his reca!l to the paths of glory 
by Orlando and Siffredi. In this, and 
the subsequent drama of Love’s Trial, 
the supernatural agency is fancifully and 
often beautifully managed, but it is quite 
destitute of that freshness and originality 
which would stamp it as a production 
of imagination or genius. The machinery 
is pretty, and prettily wrought: bet the 
design is old, the movements unaltered, 
the effects common. Oberon, Titania, 
Puck, Ariel, &c. perform their accus- 
tomed parts, and we cannot feel any 
curiosity, gratification, or anxiety in their 
proceedings. We always recognise pre- 
ceding poets: as for example, in this 
description of the fairy garden. 

The things inanimate 
Do seem to taste the general delight. 
See how the streamlet doubles in its course, 
As if to linger in these pleasant shades ; 
The very winds, as they pass over them, 
Grow lazy, and the air loaded with perfume 
Stagnates in sweetness. 

Armida is a copy of Cleopatra, and 
Rinaldo her Antony. ‘The latter is in- 
cited to return to Jerusalem, in a dream, 
which is well described by his mistress, 
though the closing lines belong to that 
simplicity which borders on silliness. 





Armida, This is nothing, love ; 





You are not distarb’d with’t? 
son sleeps, 

Then fancy takes the images of things 

That day hath stored the mind with, mixing 
them 

Capriciously, at will, like with unlike, 

A mockery of reality, a world 

Of embryos and abortions ; and the mind, 

Deprived of her unerring guide, true judgment, 

Ne’er sees the cheat, but acquiesces in 

The unnatural scene as real... Trust me, swect, 

There’s nothing in’t. 


When the rea- 


Rinaldo. Thou hast said well, my elf-love. 
Armida. Yet youlook heavy. 
Rinaldo. I am heavy, dearest, 


There is more genuine merit in her 
song to dispel the thoughts of his dream 
from her captive’s mind. 


SONG. 
Armida, Poor Love would have built his lit- 
the bower ‘ 

Beside a lady’s haughty tower ; 
"Twas asad trick: 

But the hag Ill-nature she pass’d by, 

And look’d at him with the evil eye, 
And-Love fet sick. 

Hope came, and she bade him never weep, 

And gave him spiccs strong. to keep 
His spirits up ; 

And she gave him opiate at night, 

That brought him dreams of some dear delight. 
Sweet-promised Hope ! 

She came at the first, ob, every hour, 

And brought him some fair-tokening flower, 
And smiles beside : 

But her visits grew shorter and more rare ; 

At last she ceased to visit there, 
And poor Love died. 

Orlando and Siffredi arrive with the 
determination to free Rinaldo from the 
blandishments of Armida; and are them- 
selves attacked by the seductive charms 
of this voluptuous place. Roland rejects 
them, but Siffredi almost yields, notwith- 
standing a tolerable resistanee. 

A fairy, in the form of a lovely female, 
sings, and he answers. 

What ’s an after-day of glory, 
Stillin prospect, grasped never ? 
What ’s a name that sounds in story, 
When your ear is deaf for ever? 

Siffredi. There ’s something in ’t. This glory 

after death ! 
—A flower that blossoms where no eye can 
see it, 
A sun that sheds its melaneholy light 
Upon the unfeeling grave. There’s some- 
thing in ’t. 

He is nevertheless on the point of 
surrendering to the enchantments of a 
paradise, where it is poetically said, 
Pleasure lingers above on an even-pois’d wing, 
but Orlando reclaims him to a sense of 





virtue; and they pursue their quest of 








by a spirit attached to the Chris- 
tien Ra This is also a pretty lyrical 


effort. 
The trumpet does not sound to thee ; 
s 


Thine ear’s for softer melody ; 
And female voice and wanton lute 
Thine idle passion fitlier suit ; 
—Thou wast once so brave! 
But thou hast lost the brave man’s pride ; 
Thy plumed helm is thrown aside ; 
The spider’s web is.on thy shield; 
Nartie’s forgotten in the field ; 
i is garden is Oy oe wd 
Rinaldo is stung by such iacitements 
—his hts resume their warlike: 
current, he exclaims in one of the 
finest paissages of the poem, 
’. ffurk! © (Martial music heard.) 
phony ny vate eS vad 
v . Hark! the trumpet-e ! 
Oh, what an tneetvection in the blood 
Those sounds have roased in the true soldier’s 


heart! 
Now ail are busy in the =F each man, 
Complete in casing mail, and his good sword 


Bound to his wrist, thinks every moment lost 

Till he’s in action: now the war-horse pricks 

His ears, in beautiful attitude to start, 

Time was—but that’s long since; yet the mind 
dwells on ’t i 

As on a dream of something all beyond 

Our human powers, What should those sounds 
do here? ‘ 

I’ the garden? Mi this garden suits with them. 

The rey py of the war-horse in a 

line and a half is very spirited, and will, 

with what we have previously quoted, 

corroborate our opinion that this drama 

is of a true poetical cast, though liable 

to several critical objections. 


author has, of sinking the owaspirated A 
entirely, and can neither reconcile our 
eyes or ears to such substitutions as 
“bh ‘ath,” “ h’ad,” “ she ’as,” “you ’ad,” 
&c. &c. for he hath, he had, she has, 
you had, &c. That with a praise-worthy 


view to nature too, he sometimes loses} 


sight of her in pursuing. mere words, may 
be inferred from the following compli- 
mentary speech of Rinaldo to Armida, 
bpon her singing. 

Dost thou remember when we sate one noon 
Upon the primrose bank, in the thick palm 


grove, 

And ali the little birds were dumb to hear 
thee? 

All but the nightingale, poor envious thing, 

That still, at every close, would strain her 
throat 

In rivalry, now twittering merrily, 

Now gurgling a low shake, then on one note, 

One lorig and piercing note dwelling so sadly 

That it was pity; then anon shed rise 

Throygh all her compass, backwards then and 
forwards 

With such éelerity of execution, 

Such delicate fugues and turns, as none be- 


Could gagel-—-yoo surpast them: the poor 
ird 
Exhausted and outdone, hath ne’er sang since. 


We ex-/ 
ceedingly dislike a method which the} 





All this is very affeeted, and the night- 


ingale neither sings at noon, nor has the} 


notes or ‘fugues and turns’ here attribut- 
ed to her. This is a great blemish; for 
birds, flowers, things animate and inani- 
mate, should ever possess their proper 
characters. Mr. Neale forgets this. He 


‘tells us elsewhere of the same nightin- 


gale, that— 
"Tis a silly bird, 

Just when the rose, her lover, has peep’d 

forth 
In its fall blush of love :— 
Now roses can’t be lovers to nightin- 
gales; it is quite preposterous. Aguin, 
in a chorus of fairies, we have the 

Nighti that moaneth still 

oat pany bec a drowzily, 

And the drone of humble bee ;— 

In a concert of sweet sound ; ; 
ail making music at the same time, 
though in their natural courses they per- 
tain to Noon, Evening, and Night. Such 
oversights detract considerably from his 
beauties, as they indicate more of rote 
than we could wish to discover in a ge- 
nuine poet. 

In Love's Trial, the fair-one is made 
foul, blind, and leprous, on the eve of 


her nuptials, as a test by which the fairy 


queen would ascertain her lover's con- 
stancy. He is constant, and her charms 
are restored, The following lovesick 
strain, which she utters on the approach 
of her swain, is pretty, and will remind 
our readers of Juliet and her Romeo. 


Ellen. Go, happy breath, to meet him: I 
- must stay. 
Oh, Nurse, Norse, Nurse, how slow all mo- 
tion is! 
L would I were a wind ; but that’s too slow, 
For that asks time to move in. I would be 
A thought, to be with him ev’n in the thinking. 
Hark, do you hear ‘his oar behind the rock? 
And there’s his boat-head.—Oh, my dear, dear 
Edward! 
Edward. My dearest Ellen! Ah, but this one 
moment 
Doth almost outweigh two long months of ab- 


- $ence, 
Shutting up in itself a life of blessedness. 


‘The songs to grace the marriage are 
also well written; but the best of them 
is too melaneholily prophetic, to be at all 
appropriate: we subjoim it. 

Did ye see the red rose on its bonny green 


stem, 
As it open’d its lips for the dew? 
The newly fledged birds, did ye look upon 
them, 
Just fluttering their wings ere they flew? 
Did-ye mark the young light dawning dim in 
the east, 
With the clouds cold and silent above? 
Did a the bells ring at the village-spread 
east, 
And see the young bride and her love? 
Oh, the rose, it has bloom’d, it is wither’d, 
tis dead, 
Aud its leaves blown away with a breath: 
‘ 











grown, they are 
they. are fled, — — 


And the fowler has done them to death: 

Oh, the light brighten’d forth over woodland 
and dell, 

Then it faded and faded away: 

Oh, the bells that were ringing are knolling a 


knell, 

And the bride and her love, where are they? 
A chorus will not, we fear, bear such 
commendation. We know not what 
music and scenery might do for it, but 
it reads exceedingly like burlesque: 
Hark! hark! ’tis a wedding, the village-belk 

ring, 
Ding-a-ding, ding-a-dong, ding-a-ding, a-dong 
ing: 
Over Py A valiey, the notes float alo 
a s ding-a-ding, ding-a-dong, oda 
ong 


| It is in reconciling their ideas to such 
trash as this, and, through sheer conceit; 
even investing it with graces, that a par 
ticular school of writers mistake the im 
becile for the simple, and the silly for 
the unadorned. There is as much trum 
pery in quaint and affected chastenes 
as in the most ornate and laboured 
pomp; and we feel, at the same tiie, a 
coutempt for the former, which the latter 
does not incur. Pet words and phrases 
too disfigure our simple-tons. Mr. Neale 
is very fond of ‘‘yet” as a termination; 


there is a 
flaxen-headed thing 


: yet. 
Ellen says, 
Thou hast not lost the smoothness of thy 
tongue yet. 
There is a reminiscence of 


The dearest spot I’ve looked on yet. 136. 
A love song has it, 
Mary, I lov’d thee when 
Thy cheek was ruddy yet; 83. 


and there are other instances of the same 
bad taste. The following apostrophe to 


notice of the dramas, is far better.. 


Thou over-reaching Death! thou griping 
tyrant! oe 
Grasping at all ;—and is not all thy portion, 
Couldst thon but wait? Why takest thou not 
the old? 
We can look back; when they are taken fret 


US. 
Look back to years of happiness spent with 
them 
Spent by them, to the gracious influences 
Shed all around them im their sojourn here: 
And there is pleasure, though there’s sorrow 


too 
In the long retrospect. But when the young 
Are cut off in the full flash of their s Oe 
Then we look on,—to what they might 


been 
| Might have ‘enjoy'd, to what ourselves are n0W 
Deprived of their sweet intercourse, and oh! _ 
The bitterness! the helpless, hopeless sorrow! 
Of the miscellaneous poems, some are 
very indifferent, while others evince mach 





feelmg and poetical grace, We select 














That scarce knows how to use his little limbs * 
77. 





Death, with which we shall conclude out, 
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one of the latter class, which has also 
novelty of circumstance to recommend it. 


70. & FRIEND, ABOUT TO MARRY A SECOND 
TIME. 


: Non profectura prerando. Ovid. 
Oh, keep the ring, one little year 
Keep. poor Eliza’s ring, 
And shed on it the silent tear, 


In secret sorrowing. 

Tay lips, on which her last, last kiss 

‘*" Yet lingers. meist and warm, 

Oli, Wipe them nof for newer bliss, 

Oh, keep itas a charm. 

Thés¢ haunts are sacred to her love, 

flere still her presence dwells ; 

Offer the grot, of her the grove, 

Of her the garden tells. 
Peneath these elms you sate and talk’d, 
Beside that river's brink 
At évening arm-in-arm you walk’d, 
‘Here stopt to gaze and think. 
Thow'lt meet her when thy blood beats high 
* In éonverse with thy bride, 
Meet tke mild meanirig of an eye 
That never learnt to chide. 
Oh; no, by heaven, another here 
Thon canst not, must not bring ; 
No, keep it—but one little year, 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring. 

The subjoined breathes a still higher 
and purer tone: it is addressed to the 
aithor’s mother, after the death of a 
brother. 

Ok; weep not for him, ’tis unkiodness to 


Weep; 
The weary weak body hath fallen asleep; 
Nomore of fatigue or. it knows ;— 
Oh, weep npt—oh, break not the gentle repase. 
He sleeps,eh, how kindly on Jesus’s breast! 
Nevermore the sick dreamings shall. trouble 


bis rest ; 
And her lips, that would healing and comfort 
__festore, ; 
Statt born his cold lips and cold cheeks never 


en soon he is gone to be blest; 
rtrd his Ged the first hours and the 


Can the labonter eease from his labour too 
soon 

Ye wrought all the morning, and rested at 
neon. 

Short, skort was the circuit his sun journmey’d 
through, 

Bat the air was unroffied, the heaven was 


lue; 
Aad the clouds, the thick clouds, that hung 
round him at night, 
tee” and more richly reflected his 
ft. 
We t the flower. when full in its bloom, 
rightest im colour and best in perfume : 
Gee victim was given to God in old time, 
Mout spot, without blemish, a male in his 
prime. 
Eig Weep not.—Ah me! as I say it, I weep; 
bm is tod cutting, the sorrow too 
eep: 


Tob Me, i mato will have it, weep on; 
We peak of bis graces ;—those graces are 
Petr’ seether'! I turn to each birth-day of 
What sorrel Chandes have mark’d thy de- 
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The winds blow sad music, the yeHow leaves 


And winter comes gloomily, wrapt in a pall. 


Yet murmur not, murmnr not; His the decree, 
Who is better, far better, than ten ‘sons to 


thee; 

Though writhing and smarting, yet weleome 
the rod, 

Though in doubt and in darkness, oh, lean on 
thy God. , 


There. are very few of what may be 
denominated gross slips in these composi- 
tions—we can hardly point out a gram- 
matical error: 

Now steals the eleventh year away 

Since first within this grove I stray [ed.] 
is one however. ‘Dead, for my life,” 
is as bad in another way, and the use of 
“may” for “will” in the annexed verse, 
renders doubtful, if it doés not entirely 
alter the intended sense. It is to the 
author’s wife in sickness. 


I said, I would love thee in want or in wealth, 

Thro’ cloud and thro’ sunshine, in sickness, in 
health: 

And fear not, my love, when thy spirits are 


weak, 
The troth I have plighted I never may break. - 
We must now, however, take our 
leave of ‘this volume, which, with all its 
imperfections, has, we think, poetical 
merit enough to deserve the large space 
which we have devoted to its analysis. 





SMEETON’S REPRINTS, | © 
oa our last as we pave apne 
of the general character of these ints, 
and such extracts ffom several of lies "as 
we thought would afford entertainment as 
old news. We shall now notice the re- 
mainder of these publications in so far as we 
have seen them. 

King James's Book of Sports. “ The King’s 
Maieésties Declaration to his subjects, con- 
cerning lawful sports to be used. Printed 
M.DC.XVIIL.” © 

In these days of mingled puritanism and 
infidelity, when so much of what our fore- 
fathers willingly believed is perverted or un- 
settled, it is instructive to cast a glance back 
to such a period as that when King James 
issued this celebrated declarative precept. 
What a change of times and manners in two 
hundred years! Look at Lancashire at pre- 
sent, the focus of revolutionary doctrine and 
arena of revolutionary measures, and Lan- 
cashire in those days when the King thought 
fit to publish his 
“Pleasure touching the recreations of Our 
people in those parts, with a few words 
thereunto added, and most appliable to these 
parts of Our Realmes, to be published to all 
Our subjects.” 

The King had previously “ iustly rebuked 


some Puritanes and precise people” for pro- 
hibiting and “ vnlawfull punishing of Our 
good people for vsing ,their lawfull Recrea- 
tions, and honest excercises vpon Sundayes 
and other Holy dayes, after the afternoone 





Sermon or seruice ;” but the “ Papists and 
Puritanes” still opposed His: Majestys bene- 








iT 


votent wishes, and maliciously,traduced and . 
calumniated his just and honourable pro- 

ceedings. He was resolute however that, 
the poor should enjoy their wonted and 

healthful sports, and thereupon promulgated 

this decree, which, for aught that we Know,’ 
nas still the force of alaw. After reciting 
the advantages likely to arise from allowing 

Sunday games, namely thé more speedy con- 

version of the people to Protestantism, and 

the making of “their bodies more able for, 
Warre, when Wee or Our successors shall 
have occasion to use them,” the declaration 

proceeds in these words : 

_“ Our pleasure. likewise is, That after the 
end of Divine Seruice, Our good people be 
not ‘disturbed, létted, or discouraged from 
any lawfull Recreation; Such as dauncivg, 
either men or women, Archerie for men, 
leaping, vaulting, of any other such harm- 
lesse Recreation, nor from hauing of May- 
Games, Whitson Ales, and Morris-dances, 
and the setting vp of May-poles and other 
sports therewith vsed, soas the same be had 
in due and conuenient time, without impedi+ 
ment or neglect of Divine Seruice: And 
that women shall haue leaue to carry rushes 
to the Chureh for the decoring of it, accord? 
ing to their old custome. But withall We 
doe here accompt still as prohibited alt vax 
lawfull games to bee vsed vpon Sun 
onely, as Beare and Bull-baitings,’ Jnter- 
ludes, and ‘at afl timés in the meaner sort of 
Péople by Law prohibited, Bowling. — 

And likewise Wee barre from this bene- 


»| fit and fibertie, all such knowne Recusan 


either ot Women, ds will abstaine from 
coming to Church or Divine Seruice, bei 
therefore vnworthy of any lawfull prods: | 
after the said Seruice, that will not first 
come to the Church and serve’ Gop: Pro= 
hibiting in like sort the said Recreations to 
any that, though eonforme in Religion, aré 
not present in the Church at the Seruice of 
Gop, before their’ going to the said recrea« 
tions. Our pleasure likewise is, That they 
whom it belongeth in Office, shalt 
and sharply punish all such as in abuse of 
this Our libertie, will vse these exercises be- 
fore the ends of all Diuine Services for that 
day. And We likewise straightly command, 
that euery person shall resort to his ownte 
Parish Church to heare Divine Sernice, 
and each parish by it selfe to vse the said 
recreation after Diuine Seruice.. Prohibiting 
likewise any Offensive weapons to be carried] 
or vsed in the said times of recreations.” 

Thus. disported themselves, our Ances- 
tors, according to the law of the land, before 
pleasure was a crime, and the reading of 
poisonous political pamphtets in alehouses 
had usurped the place of innocent games 
and healthful. recreations, These, indeed, 
cry our grand improvers of mankind, were 
dark and unenlightened times compared 
with ours—but which were the happiest? 
May we not exclaim 
Where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise? 

The next work to which. we advert is.en- 
titled, ; 

The Fatal Vespers.—“ A narrative of the 
Visible hand of God upon the Papists, by 








the downfall in Black Friers, London, Anno 
Christi, 1623.” ! 
This is an account of the fall of the upper 
art of the French Ambassador’s residence 
in Blackfriars during the private celebration 
of Mass by a priest named Drewry; many 
persons lost their lives by this melancholy 
accident, and the intolerant author, Samuel 
Clark, Pastor of St. Bennet Fink, as the 
title shows, imputes it to be a “signal judge- 
ment of God upon the Papists.” A curious 
frontispiece representing the catastrophe, 
adorns the little volume, and some equally 
curious anecdotes are scattered throughout 
its dozen pages. 

The preacher isdescribed as coming in at- 
tended by a man that brought after him 
his book and hour-glass; upon which there 
is the following note: 
_ “ Hour glasses for the purpose of limiting 
the length of a Sermon, were coeval with the 
Reformation, as appears from the frontis- 
piece prefixed to the Holy Bible of the 

ishops translation. Imprinted by John Day, 
1569, 4to.” In this frontispiece Archbishop 
Parker is represented with a Hour-glass, 
standing on his right hand.—Clocks and 
watches being then but rarely in use, it was 
thought fit to prescribe the length of the 
Sermons of the Reformists, to the time of 
an hour, i.e. the run. of an Hour-glass, This 
practice became generally prevalent, and 
continued to the time of the Revolution in 
1688: the hour-glass was placed either on a 
side of the pulpit, or on astand in front of it. 
—* One whole houre glasse”—“ one halfe 
houre glasse,” occur in an inventory taken 
about 1632, of the goods and implements 
belonging to the Church of All Saints, New- 
castle upon Tyne. Vide Brand’s History of 
Newcastle, vol. ii. p. 370, notes. 

In some Churches of the Metropolis, 
those relics of our ancestors’ patience 
and piety, remained till of late years, though 
the Sermons have for the must part, dwindled 
into about a quarter of thetime A Hour- 
glass frame of iron, remained fixed in the 
wall, by the side of the pulpit, in 1797, in 
the.Church of North Moor, Oxfordshire; 
and the frame of one in St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street, which was of massive 
silver, but was a few years since, melted 
down, and made into two staff heads for the 

Parish Beadles. 

In the frontispiece of a small book en- 
titled “ England’s shame: ora Relation of 
the Life and Death of Hugh Peters, by Dr. 
W. Young, Lond. 1663,” Hugh: Peters is 
represented preaching, and holding a Hour- 
glass in his left hand, in the act of saying 
“I know you are good fellows, so let’s have 
another glass.” 

The use of the Hour-glass, excellent as it 
was, furnished Daniel Burgess, the cele- 
brated Nonconformist preacher, at the be- 
ginning of the last century, with a humour- 
ous expression, similar to the above. Famous 
for the length of his pulpit lectures and 


harangues,and quaintness of hisillustrations, 


he was one time declaiming with great ve- 
hemence against the sin of drunkenness, on 
which subject having exhausted the’ usual 
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those of the Hinds, Turpins, 


“ Brethren, I have somewhat more to say on 
the nature and consequences of drunken- 
ness, so let’s huve the other glass and then.” 
Without going further into this reprint, we 
come to one of greater interest, though by 
the same author, viz. 

“ Englund’s Remembrancer : containing a 
true and full narrative of that never-to-be- 
forgotten deliverance, the Spanish invasion 
in 1588.” 

The circumstances connected with the 
assuredly “ never-to-be-forgotten” Spanish 
Armada, are too well-known to admit of any 
thing but reminiscences in the way of quo- 
tation. We shall therefore content ourselves 
with remarking on the quaint and amusing 
style in which the sea-fights are here re- 
lated, and transcribing the postscript with 
which the narrative concludes as an example 
of the whole. 

“ After [ had collected, and compleated, 
out of sundry authors, the History of Eighty- 
eight, and printed the same, I met with (in 
a creditable Author) such a passage about it 
shewing the bloody designs and purposes of 
the Spaniards, as I thought unfit to be con- 
cealed, and therefure (thongh out of its 
proper place) yet I thought fit here to annex 
it. 


“ Queen Elizabeth lying one night in her 
army at Tilbury, the old Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh came thither and delivered to the 
Earl. of Leicester the examination of Don 
Pedro, who was taken and brought into 
England by Sir Francis Drake, which ex- 
amination the Earl delivered unto me (saith 
Dr. Sharp, mine author) that I might pub- 
lish it to the Army in my next Sermon. 
The sum of it was this: 

“ Don Pedro being asked by some of the 
Lords of the Privy councel, what was the in- 
tent of their comming? stoutly answered 
the Lords, what? but to subdue your Nation, 
and to root it out. Good (saith the Lords) 
what. then meant you to do with the Catho- 
licks? we meant(said he) to have sent them 
(good men) directly to Heaven, as all you 
that are Hereticks to hell. Yea, but (said 
the Lords) what meant you to doe with your 
whips and cord, and wyer, whereof you have 
such great store in your ships? what? (said 
he) we meant to whip you hereticks to death 
that have assisted my masters Rebels, and 
done such dishonour to our Catholick King 
and people. Yea, but what would you have 
done (said they) with their young children? 
They (said he) which were above seven 
yeeresold have gone the same way that their 
fathers went: the rest should have lived, 
only we would have branded them in 
the foreheads with the letter L. for Lutheran, 
and reserved them for perpetual bondage. 

“This I take God to witness (saith my 
author) I received of those great Lords, as 
upon examination taken by the Councell, 
and by commandment, published it to the 
Army.” 

Our next production is “ The Life and 
Death of the Fam’d Mr. Blood :” renowned 
for his attempt to steal the crown and &cep- 
tre from'the Tower. This was published 
1680, and is the history of a very remarka- 





time, he turned the Hour-glass, and said, 





Barringt 
Vauxs of Tyburn and Newgate Hotoriety 
Mr. or Colonel Blood had the honour to be 
an Irishman, an¢, ——- his other exthaop. 
dinary schemes, plotted to seize Dublin 
Castle and the Duke of Ormond; the rescue 
of Captain Mason, an associate, néar Don. 
caster; the seizure of the regalia; the dow. 
fall of the Duke of Buckingham; and may 
other enterprizes of pith and moment. fig 
was connected with Venuer and the fifth 
Monarcky men, and indeed seems to hay 
engaged ‘in all the troubles of those up. 
settled times. Blood died in 1680, while 
an action of scandalum magnatum, brought 
by the Duke of Buckingham, with dama 
laid at 10,0001., was hanging over his hea, 
The following singular incident of poy, 
humous adventure (if we may say so) seems 
to prove that the strange events with which 
he was familiar should not cease even with 
death. 
“On Friday after his death he was de 
cently interred in the new Chapple by 
Tuttle-fields, near the place where his Wife 
lies buried, in hopes of a more joyful resur. 
rection than his body soon after met with; 
For a rumour that came abroad, that some 
persons had seen Me. Blood alive, and the 
report of his sickness, death, and ceremony 
of his burial, was but a farce and a piece of 
Pageantry to carry on some design; his 
Body was on Thursday after disinterred, and 
the Coroner with his Jury appointed to sit 
upon, and take cognizance of the same. The 
Coroner accordingly, with his Jury, who are 
all, or most of them supposed to have known, 
the Colonel, metand viewed the Body; but 
found his Face so altered and swollen ia 
those Six days it had lodged in the earth, 
and so few lineaments and features of their 
old acquaintance, that they could not agree 
on their Verdict. And though a Captain 
that was present, and an intimate acquat- 
ance, of the deceased Colonel,* shewedthen 
his Thumb, which by-some accident he bal 
received in his life time, had grown tos 
— bigness, and was taken noticeof 
y all that kept him company; yet the 
Jury, not thinking it so easie to discover 
Colonel Blood by his Thumb, as it wasol 
old to know Hercules by his Foot, demurred 
upon it, and for what I can hear, have not 
as yet given in their Verdict.” 1 
The last of the reprints under notice iss 
“ Historical Account of Hugh Peters,’ t 
specling whom an anecdote is given in a prt 
ceding column. This was the famous nob 
conformist who so zealously co-dperated with 
Cromwell, and was executed on the restor- 
tion. The narrative js merely a peg to hang 
notes upon, in favour of dissent from the 
Established Church, and we find nothing 
worthy of extract, except the short passage 
which mentions Peters’ final exit from4 
scene on which, as a clergyman, he 
been both too busy and too bloody. > 
“At the Place of Execution, when Chief 
Justice Coke was cut down and embowelled, 
Hugh Peters was then ordered to. be brought 
that he might see it, and the Executsover 








* Biood was not a Colonel: it was oaly* 





ble adventurer, whose exploits far exceed 
‘ 


travelling title he assumed. 
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‘cutie to” him, ribbing his’ bloody “Hands, 
pen him how he liked that Work? He 
tuld him he was not at all terrified, and that 
he might do his worst. And when he was 
upon the Ladder, he said to the Sheriff, Sir, 
You have butchered one of the Servants of 
God before my Eyes, and have forced me to 
“see it, in order to terrify and discourage me; 
but God has permitted it for my Support 
and Encouragement.” 

Wecannot take leave of these publications 
without again expressing our approbation of 
them as neatly executed, cheap, entertain- 
ing, instructive, and meritorious perform- 
ances. 


HIPPESLEY’S NARRATIVE. 
(Continued.) 

Our next extract is both interesting, 
asit relates to the health of European 
advyentarers in the South American con- 
test, and curious as a local description. 

During the first three or four days of our 
removal to the country, a change in the 
health and appearance of the men was very 

ptible. I had procured leave to kill 
the beeves for Our own consumption, and 
having a most excellent butcher, the bul- 
locks were trailed up each morning to the 
new quarters, killed after the English man- 
ner, and the look of the several Joints and 
pieces afterwards made the meat itself more 
palatable. 

A description of the mode of catching the 
beeves may not. be uninteresting to the 
British reader. The numerous herds of 
black cattle which run wild in the interior 
are so completely in a state of nature, and 
so savage in disposition, that itis dangerous 
to approach them unarmed and on foot. 
The South American employed to caich 
‘them is attended by a companion, each 
mounted on horseback, with a coil of rope 
held in the right hand, having a running 
noose at one end, and the other either made 
fast to a ring under the cantle of the-saddle, 
-or fastened close to the dock of the horse’s 
tail. Thus prepared, the pursuer rides up 
tothe herd of cattle, and having singled out 
the animal he intends to take, he, in a most 
feady and dexterous manner, throws the 
noose of the rope over its head, and then 
turns his horse in the direction he wishes to 

0. The superior strength of the lorse 
forces. the bullock after him; yet ifthe man 
finds him vicious, atid too untractable to fol- 
low; so lightly trammelled, he rides up to 
the nearest tree, and taking a circle round 
the trunk once or twice, draws the unwilling 
and savage beast close up to it. His assist- 
ant then comes up; and whilst the other, by 
a turn or two more, compels the head of the 
bullock to the foot of the tree, the second 
thrusts a piece of hard’ wood through the 
cartilage of the nose, to the ends of which 
he affixes a smaller piece of rope, and 
making a knot where it forms a triangle, by 
holding the ends together, ties the remain- 
Ing part to the coil above the head; then, 
‘undoing the coil. from the trunk of the tree, 
proceeds with his horse the road he wishes 





to go.- The beast is easily dragged along, 
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smarting with pain, and nearly in a state of 
niadness ; and should it, which is very often 
the case, run at the horse, the rider makes 
a sudden turn, and with the. jerk throws it 
on its side. It afterwards follows, roaring 
with pain, and furiously attacking either 
man or dog, passing by within the limits of 
the coil. 

Previous to leaving Angustura, the 
author says, 

Whilst residing at Angustura, I heard the 
particulars of its capture, and learned that it 
was taken by the independent general, Piar; 
to whose exertions General Bolivar was in- 
debited for the present possession of the 
whole province of Guyana, Piar, who was 
a black, a native of St. Domingo, and had 
come over from thence to juin the patriot 
cause, had conquered the country and its 
capital, whilst Bolivar was a wanderer, and 
without an army tocommand. The position 
of Old Guytna (the key to the Orinoco), of 
which Bermudez.had obtained possession, 
and the surrender of New Guyana, or An- 
gustura, to Piar, completed the chain of 
good fortune on this part of the peninsula. 
Yet, when Bolivar arrived, it was suggested 
to him that Piar was influenced only for the 
success of the black natives, and their im- 
mediate descendants in, coluur, and that he 
wished to hold the territory for that cast 
alone. Bvlivar gave him the form of a 
court-martial, by which he was tried, and 
condemned to be shot; and the sentence 
was carried into execution two months pre- 
vious to our arrival, The chair on which 
the unfortunate general sat, when shot, is 
left as a memento for public inspection. 
The bones, too, of many of the unfortunate 
royalists who tell in the contest, and from 
starvation, remain still unburied, not only at 
one end of the cathedral, but in the wells at 
the upper part of the city near the fort, 
wliich are rendered nauseous and unwhole- 
some by the putrid human carcases thrown 
into them at the time the city was besieged. 

The ladies of Angustura are in general to- 
lerably handsome: their figures airy, light, 
and rather elegant; their dresses are rich, 
and they have abundance of fine lace, of 
which they wear a profusion. They are, 
with very few exceptions, prodigal ot their 
favours, and so fund of smoking segars, that 
the usual compliment of the morning, when 
they are visited, is to hand one. If an ad- 
ditional compliment is intended, the lady 
will light that which she means to offer, by 
putting the end in her own mouth, and in- 
Haming it from the one she had. herself 
been smoking. Another way sull more af- 
fectionate presents itself. When the lady 
has given you a segar, she places her own 
in her mouth, and having by two or. three 
good whiffs thoroughly lighted her own, the 
gentleman approaches, and placing the end 
of his segar on the blazing end of hers, they 
both whiff unul each has: a segar in full 
Hame, when the parties separate with a 
smile and a bow, or sit and continue their 
chat. 

The Apuré presents scenes, if possi- 
ble, more wonderful. 






If we wete surprised, delighted} and ‘some- 
times intimidated by our near approach to 
the various creatures both by land and 
water; if we gazed with admiration on the 
beautiful plumage of the birds, as we passed 
up the Orinoco, how much wonder, astonish- 
ment, and even terror, joined with a certain 
degree of pleasure, did we experience, at 
seeing the inhabitants on the Apuré increas- 
ing, as it were, a hundred-fold in numerical 
proportion to what we had before seen or 
imagined ! 

I should dread to describe what I saw and 
heard, were it not that all my companions 
could vouch for my accuracy. Crocodiles, 
fourteen and sixteen feet long, were basking 
ov the sedges near the banks of the river, in 
groups of six or eight; every minute others 
were seen swimming or floating down the 
stream, many of which the men struck with 
the oars of the boat, and others were appa- 
rently wounded with ball fired from pistols 
or muskets; but none materially injured. 
Tigers of a very large size were visible on 
the sands, and a larger animal once, which 
the men conceived to be a lion, but which 
was probably a variety of the leopard, as the 
king of the forest is unknown to this clime. 

The numerous flocks of birds, flying from 
side to side of the river, and passing over 
our heads, were almost too many to count, 
and some of the flocks so. prodigious as ab- 
solutely to shade, during the interval 6f 
their passage, the.rays of the sun from our 
flechera. The shoresof the river were lined 
with every sort of marine and tropical bird, 
all of which, as if unconscious of the ap- 
proach or power of man, suffered us to look 
at and pass them unheeded, from the large 
pelican down to the smallest genus of the 
crane. ITere the flamingo was seen in all 
its stateliness and grandeur. The crown 
crane was also perceptible, and a bird of the 
same genus as the crane, although far more 
elegant and beautiful in symmetry and ap- 
pearance, and which I had frequently seen 
in South Africa, where it is called the Secre- 
tary. What with birds, beasts, amphibious 
animals, fish, and. reptiles, the eye was at 
length tired with the everlasting succession, 
and the mind covld wonder no longer. The 
mocking bird, a native of these immense 
furests, gave ine a most decisive proof of 
its powers of utterance, and its capability of 
articulating two or more syllables with such 
clearness of sound and expression as to asto- 
ish all who heard it. ‘To none of the. parrot 
tribe do [ yield a preference ; nor did I ever 
hear (and I have heard many of the best 
and clearest-talking birds) one of them re- 
peat words, and pronounce them so dis- 
tinctly, as to create a doubt whether or-not 
they were uttered by the voice of man, 

' On ascending the Apuré' our. people liad, 
as usual, landed to cook their suppers, and 
to prepare food for the consumptiun of the 
following day. The night had been wholly 
spent on shore by beth officérs and men. 
fhe hammock in which I slept was sus- 
pended bétween two large trees, at some 
height from the ground, and'to windward of 
the fires. At’ day-break, when I awoke, 





having occasion to.speak to one of the offi- 
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cers, and not soning him near.me, I called 
aloud his name. [ called a second time, 
when I was told that he was gone down to 
our boat. Pa a few seconds after, I heard a’ 
~waice similar to my own, repeating equally: 
Joud,’“ Denis! Denis! Denis!” = the 
usual pause between. This call Captain 


‘Denis. himself distinctly heard, thought it] the 


mine,and answered, that he would be with’ 
me.directly; and from the constant repeti- 
jon, he imagined that the nature of my 
business must be urgent, and hurried him- 
self accerdingly. Several of the non-com- 
missioned officers, who also heard the call, 
directed others to “ pass the word for Cap- 
tain Denis, as the colonel wanted him.” 
Our eyes and ears being at length directed 
to. the spot, we discovered that my obliging, 
-attentive, and repeating friend was sitting in 
the. furm of a bird on the upper branch of a 
tall tree near me, irom whence he soon took 
his flight, making the very weuds re-echo 
with the name of Denis. 
(To be continued.) 
A descriptive Account of the Mansion 
and Gardens of White Knights, a seat 
of his Grace the Duke of Malborough, 
by Mrs. Hoffland. Iilustrated with 
twenty-three Engravings, from pictures 
taken on the spot, by T. C. Hoffland. 
Atlas quarto. 
Works of this nature, while they dis- 
play the skill of the Artist, and the mag- 
tiificence ‘of those to whose ‘possessions 
they refer, are from their expence attain- 
able only by the wealthy. From the 
public they can hardly obtain a passing 
wegard; and they become scarce before 
they are well known te have existed. Of 
that now before us, for instance, we un- 
derstand that only fifty copies are to be 
‘published, at five guineas each. We do 
not altogether approve of this exclusive 
system, this monopoly of virtu, this 
breaking up of plates and. burning of 
‘blocks, in order*that only a few indivi- 
‘duals may enjoy the gratitication of 
ing such publications in their libraries. 
tis a practice which too much resem- 
bles the selfish conduct of Alexander, 
who reproached his preceptor for disse- 
4minating that knowledge which the nar- 
Trow-minded tyrant was solicitous should 
be confined to himself.—It appears to us: 
that the public might with propriety be 
indulged, avd the Artists engaged in such: 
ublications be benefited, if, after a suf- 
cient number of splendid copies were 
Strack off for the favoured few, the rest, 
while.they remained in a perfect state, 
should be brought out in such a form 
and at such a rate as would render them 





a accessible. Be that as it may, 
we are to see the. Fine Arts .em-' 


8-!signed to oblivion 





In describing and illustrating the his- 
tery and scenery of White . Knights, 
the pen and the pencil of Mr..and Mrs. 
Hoffiand have produced a work which, 
if it is not.so superb as the mind naturally 
expects in every thing connected with 
+ gr oat name of Marlborough, is 
nevertheless entitled to the character of 
elegance. ‘The Introduction contains 
the following just observations on the 
abuse,tbat hasin many instances occurred, 
of the principles of that recently-invented 
art—landscape gardening. 

“** Whilst the passionate admirers of 
landscape gardening have justly con- 
the yew-clipped 
hedges, trim borders, and various puerile 
absurdities which disgusted us in the 
formal enclosures of former days, it must 
be allowed that their enthusiasm hus fre- 

uently exceeded the limits which wis- 
a prescribed, and taste allowed ; and 
like other innovators, they have reoted 
out ‘the wheat with the tares.’ 

“* How often has the stately avenue, 
which at once designated and protected 
the mansions ef our English noblemen, 
been sacrificed to the denrands of fashion 
rather than genius, whose umperious man- 
date thus swept away with unrelenting 
hand forms of lofty grandeur and vener- 
able antiquity, but ill-atoned for by 
modern substitutes. ‘ In a country so 
highly picturesque as ours, innumerable 
beauties may be enjoyed within a short 
distance, without destroying those foster- 
ing groves, those home embellishments, 
which having ‘ grown with the growth, 
and strengthened with the strength’ of 
the possessor, become the vernal tenants 
of his domain, and the companions of 
his Sweetest hours. To this we must add 
that the sense of elegant retirement, the 
enjoyment of luxurious (luxuriant) vege- 
tation, the combination of graceful forms, 
the succession of natural and the cultiva- 
tion of exotic productions, are the first 
pleasures of a garden, and can -never be 
rejected with impunity.” 

This is followed by an historical ac- 
count of White Knights, in. which it is 
traced, from its original attachment to 
the Hospital of Lepers . instituted at 
Reading by Auchertus, early in the 
twelfth century, through the families of 
the Erles, the Aldryngtons, the Bekes, 
and the Englefields. It was sold by Sir 
Harry Englefield (above twenty years 
since) to Richard Byam Martin, Esq. from 
whoni in 1798, it was purchased by the. 
wa of Blandford, the present 
of 





After a minute account of the house ited 
the reader is conducted through: the 
grounds, and bis attention is success) 
directed to the various objects of natug] 
and created beauty which profusely 
sent themselves in the shapes of 
‘temples, bowers, terraces, seats, foy. 
tains, lawns, — pavilions, 0 4 
bridges, grottoes, &c. it must have bem 
a task of considerable difhiculty to gin 
to each of these its appropriate charg. 
ter; and it is very pardomable, if wnde 


the memory. The whole closes with, 
poem called “ White Knights” compl 
mentary to the noble proprietor, |: isiy 
the versification ef Speucer, aud py 
sesses considerable beauty. . We subjpin 
two stanzas, descriptive of Taste and Jp, 
veution. 
“ A fairy she, descent from royal race, 


Knowledge and Elegance her parents bight 


And she was nurtured by the hand of 

With sweet simplicity, a lovety wight. 

Theace grew she up, the charm of eye’ 
sight, 

For such her power, that e’en the dest 
waste ; 

Became with verdare clothed divingy 
- bright 

Where’er her flowery steps their wanderings 


traced— 
Such was this wondrous fay whom. mm 
ycleped Taste. 
“ A little page hath she, of wonfl'rous skill, 
Whose starry eyes eutpierce the diamond's 


r . 
Whose tiny fingers mould whate’er they vill 
In flinty rocks, pure gold, or slippery dy 
His cunning hands can beauty’s self pu 
tray; 
And well, his mind hath conn’d all tiie 
lore, 
That may his lady’s magick spells display. 
INVENTION he—whom in the days of yore, 
Fancy, a blooming sprite, to sage Experiente 
bore.” 


We now come to the graphical illas- 
trations of the work. In the counsedf 
our remarks on the pictures exhibited a 
the Royal Academy and the British b- 
stitution, we have had frequent occasion 
to notice the performances of Mr. Hol 
land; in all of which ‘sweetness ani 
firmness of pencil unite with fidelity of 
representation, and taste in the selection 
of objects, as well as in their arrange 
meut for composition. It is only there 
fore necessary to observe, thatin the pre 
sent instance Mr. Hoffland has met with 
very suitable subjects for the exercise of 
his talents, apd has treated them witht 
felicity that exclusively belongs to pe 

ctice and experience. [iis ess 

ve beea seconded by equal ability of 
the part of the engravers, Messrs. Med. 








pleyed in any way calculated to be ad- 
d their. and credit- 
able to the-taste of their patrons. 


‘divided into a number-of distinct heads. 


arlborough. . : 
“Phe: descriptive part of the work is 


land, Rawle, Lewis, Peake, C. Meath, aad 





such circumstances, the imagination hy _ 
frequently been called in to. the aidg | 
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one or two exceptions among the 


intas, which may perhaps be at- 
trbutable to the neglect of the printer in 
fhe copy before us) are executed with 
eat skill, and the light details of the 
pencil in the original are very happily 
preserved. ; 
Les Souvenirs ‘et anecdotes secretes 
“pour Servir a (histoire de la Revolution ; by 
-“fombard de Langres.) 
‘ART. XXIII. 
a THE QUEEN OF NAPLES. 
“*Fouché quitted the privy-council which 
had been assembled on the subject of the 
Emperor's marriage, without knowing the 
sult uf its deliberations; and he was so 
+ from foreseeing what that result might 
ie, that he never thought of making any 
fe respecting it during the whole of 
e 





evening. His astonishment was com- 
ete when Semonville, his particular friend, 
ed on him next morning. Fouche was 
‘still in bed ; he began to tell Semonville what 
had taken place on the preceding day, and 
adde ling ;—“ Would you believe that 
poor Maret took it all seriously ?—He actu- 
ally sup sed that the Emperor intended to 
marry 4 Austrian Princess, and he turned 
ale at the thought !”—*« Pale or red,” replied 
senator, “ he was not wreng in his con- 
j .”—* What do you mean?” exclaimed 
Fouehé.— I mean that the Emperor will 
} the Austrian. Princess, and that 
couriers are already dispatched to Vienna 
and St. Petersburgh.”-——“O ! you are joking!” 
“No it is the fact assure you.” 
. Fouchéjumped-out of bed, looked stead-| 
fastly at Semonville, and after a few mo- 
ments silence, said: —“ Well! I have now 


’ gothing to do but to puck up.” 


. On leaving Fouché, Semonville called at 
the office of foreign affairs, where he re- 


. lated what had passed to one of the heads 


ofthat department. Alguier, who had for- 
aly been ambassador from France to the 
of Naples, was present. He observed 
tbe was by no means surprised that the 
of Austria should have offered his 
ghter to apenas 3 and, on this subject, 
Telated the following anecdote :— 
_ * Twas at Naples when the Queen, who 
ated the French (she was sister to Marie- 
‘Antoinette ), travelled to Germany to visit 
the Emperor her son-in-law. At the first 
which she gave on her return to 
she publicly said that she had 
utted Vienna much sooner than she in- 
Jended, being not much pleased with the 
lons of her son-in-law, who carried his 
Prdilection for Napoleon so far as to de- 
Slare to her, that if Buonaparte were un- 
, and asked for the hand of his 
Mughter, he would not hesitate to grant it.” 
gp mentioned this circumstance, added 
» in a note which I. transmitted to 


‘the minister of foreign relations. The fact 
suite verified; we were in the office; 





note was searched for and found. | 





; ART. XXIV. 
THE PORTE SAINT DENIS. 
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of Louis XIV. gave much offence, to Buona- 
parte.. Could he have ventured to do as he 
wished, every thing that recalled the me- 
mory of that Sovereign would have disap- 
peared.—Bat a short interval has elapsed 
since Napvleon’s attempts to annihilate the 
memory of Louis XIV. by the barbarous 
mutilation of public monuments, &c. were 
repeated in the same manner, against the 
memory of Napoleon himself; as if history 
| would not become the record of these petty 
meannesses of arbitrary power! 

After one of his long campaigns, Buona- 

arte,on the morning after bis return to 
Paris, went at day-break to inspect the 
public works, for which he had given orders 

revious to his departure. Among the num- 
~ was the restoration of the Porte de Saint 
Denis. 

The inscription—Lodovico magno, which 
had just been re-gilt, ‘immediately met his 
eyes, and he appeared highly indignant. 
He apparently wished that some other in- 
scription should have been substituted, and 
that it should have been guessed; for he’ 
had given no directions respecting it, as will 
be seen. ; 

M. Montalivet, the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, who then accompanied him, was the 
first object of his displeasure. On his return 
home, M. Montalivet enquired the name of 
the architect who was appointed to repair 
the Porte Saint Denis. It was Cellerier. 
Cellerier was immediately summoned, aud 
the Minister paid bim with interest for the 
repraaches he had himself received from the 
Emperor. Poor CeWerier alleged that all 
before.he ventured to retouch: the narony 
tion, he had enquired whether it was to 
done, and had received an answer in the 
affirmative, by a letter signed Cretet, the 
original of which was in his own possession, 
and the minutes at the office of the Minister 
of the Interior. But nothing could appease 
the fury of Montalivet-—all that Cellerier 
urged in his defence, however reasunable, 
served only to encrease the storm. 

I was then in negociation with Cellerier 
respecting the building of the Théuire des 
Variétés; he frequently called on me, and 
that day, in the utmost distress, he came to 
inform me of what had happened. He was 
.a man of talent and amiable character; but 
his weakness was almost incredible. He 


appointment of repairing the public build- 
ings, particularly the Church of Saint Denis, 
which he had obtained at the death-of the 
architect Legrand. He fancied that nothing 
but misfortune awaited him, and looked 
upon himself as ruined. 

Tf advised him to repair immediately to 
Fouché, and to explain the matter to him. 
Fouché received him kindly,-and observed 
that Montalivet having filled his new post 
only for a few days, was unacquainted with 
the temper of Napoleon ; but that he would 
settle the.business, and desired him to call 
again in a week. 

Accordingly, Cellerier again waited on 





The epithet greut, to the name 


the Minister of Police at the time appointed, 


expected immediately to lose the lucrative} 
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not only to enquire how he Aad settled the 
business, but also to know whether or not he 
should ubliterate the inscription. “ Upon 
my word,” said Fouché, “1 am sorry I have 
nothing either satisfactory or positive to-tell 
you, for when I attempted to introduce the 
‘subject, I was treated with no mare. cere- 
mony than Moxtalivet. Such is the result 
of all I have been able to do.” “ But, Sir,” 
returned Cellerier, “it is necessary to bave 
a decided answer: the repairs are finished, 
the scaffulding is no longer necessary, aud it 
obstructs the public thoroughfare. Shall I 
order it ‘to be removed, and allow the in- 
scription to remain as it is, or shall [ keep 
the scaffold up until another inscription is 
substituted?” ‘Upon my honour,” replied 
the Minister, “I know not what to say. 
But has not Montalioct instructed you how 
to proceed?” “No, Sir, he has given me 
no decided answer.” “ Your cases certainly 
very embarrassing ;—but have a little pa- 
tience and I will see what éan be dutie.” 

A fortnight elapsed, and Cellerier then 
received orders, not to substitute ahother 
inscription for that which had been retouch- 
ed, nor to remove it; but to bronze over the 
letters, and to give them a tint so nearly 
corresponding with the rest of the monu- 
ment, that they should scarcely be distin- 
guishable. 





(Analysis of the Journal des Saveas for 
June, 1819.) 

Art. I. Pensées de Platon, &c. Thoughts 
of Plato on Religion, Morals, and Politics, 
collected and translated by M. Joseph Vic- 
tor erc. Qoe vol. vo. . 


Everybod 8 yar of Plate; but few re 
ure uain with him; he is 

‘admired upon hearsay, except by a.s 
number of Elect, who being familiar with 
his language, have studied some of his 
writings, either to derive from them a more 
perfect knowledge of the language which he 
wrote so admirably, or to endeavour to 
netrate into the mysterious depths of i 
meditations. Those who are unable’to read 
him in the original, can form but a very im- 
perfect idea of him fron: the translations of 
Grou and Dacier. 

It niust however be confessed that no- 
thing can be more difficult than a complete 
translation of the works of Plate; nothing 
more difficult than to make one which sha 
find readers. Without entering into a parti- 
cular and profound study of the philosophical 
doctrines, how can a person read through, 
without being fatigued, the whole of several 
of the most important writings of Plato !— 
But in all these works there are maguifi- 
cent and most highly interesting passages, 
pieces of splendid eloquence, which 
the stamp of the whole soul or genius of 
Plato; and there is nubody, even am 
those who are initiated in the nrysteties-of 
his philosophy, who will not be happy to be 
able to find them without difficulty ina de- 
tached form. 

It was therefore a very happy idea to ex- 
tract a ig = works of Plato, those 
pages which St. Justin thought inspired. 
We had ‘already several seleetions ‘srom 
Plato; but they centain rather detached 
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thoughts than entirepieces; the contrary is 
the case’ with: the present-selection; which 

ssesses besides the merit of giving a trans- 
fation of uncommon excellence. 

M. Leclerc has selected twenty-seven of 
the most striking passages of the Greek philo- 
sopher, which he has judiciously arranged 
under the three heads of religion, morals, 
and politics. He has likewise taken care to 
select them from these writings the authen- 
ticity of which is generally acknowledged; 
excepting perhaps the Theages, which some 
critics do not think to be Plato’s, though 
hobody is quite certain on this point. 

M. Letronne pronounces the edition of 
the text to be correct, and executed with 

reat care. M. Leclerc, he says, seems to 

ave preferred in general the ancient edi- 
tions. Asa proof of the excellence of the 
translation, the reviewer quotes some splen- 
did passages which justify the eulogium he 
passes upon it. In sume few parts he 
allows that M. Leclerc has in a degree 
sacrificed fidelity to elegance, but these 
blemishes, which are very rare, may be easily 
correcied in a secondedition. M. Letronne 
therefure does not dwell upon them, but he 
enters into a learned discussion of three 
passages in the Timaeus, of which M. Le- 
clere seems not to have well expressed the 
meaning; and one of which is remarkable 
as having been misunderstood both by Aris- 
totle and Diogenes Laertius. From these 

assages, as M. Leclerc has translated them, 
it might be inferred that Plato not orly was 
‘acquainted with the rotation of the earth 
po planets, but also had a notion of univer- 
sal attraction; .whereas M. Leclerc main- 
tains, that in the Timzus, as in all his other 
writings, Plato believed the earth to be im- 
movable in the centre of the world, as Pro- 
clus (in Timzum) formally acknowledges. 

M. Letronne concludes by highly com- 
mending M. Leclerc for having employed, as 
he states, eight years upon this translation. 
He thinks that he might easily insert in his 
three divisions, an equal number of very 
interesting fragments, which would connect 
the others more closely, and afford a com- 
plete view of the principal ideas of one of 
the greatest geniuses of antiquity in Redi- 
gion, Morals, and Politics. 

Art. II. Histoire Literaire-d’Italie, par 
M. Ginguené. Vols. 7, 8, and 9. 
We tiave already given an account of the 
last of these volumes, which completes the 
history of the Italian Poets of the 16th cen- 
tury; the 7th and 8th are dedicated to the 
prose authors; but not only those who 
wrote in Italian, M. Ginguené and his 
continuator could not avoid speaking of 
mary works written in Latin, and even of 
some authors who wrote in that ancient 
language only. In fact, the literary history 
of lraly is not confined to the history of Ita- 
lian literature; it must embrace all the ob- 
jects which have exercised the human mind 
in that country; trace the progress which 
. has been, made there by. all the branches of 
learning, Divinity, Jurisprudence, Grammar 
and Rhetoric, Mathematics, Natura! Philo- 
sophy, and above all, History. Such is the 


these two volumes. M. Ginguené has-not 
included in his plan the Arts of Design or 
Music. It is in a few lines, and merely in- 
cidentally, that he speaks of Music. in the 
6th volume, of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture in the fourth. 
Before hecomes to the History of Theolo- 
gical Studies in particular, M. G. gives a gene- 
ral view of the state of all the other branches 
of study; but what he had said in the first 
three volumes, of the Italian Schools and 
Universities till the year 1500, leaves only 
one important fact to observe here, namely, 
the foundation of the Society of the Jesuits, 
which he considers as the principal cause of 
a revolution in public education, which till 
then had been, in a great measure, confided 
to secular professors, but was thenceforward 
more and more invaded by ecclesiastical 
societies. 
The Theological labours of which M. G. 
gives us an account, may be divided into 
four classes; but the detai!s are so nume- 
rous, so complicated, and so delicate, that 
much skill was required to comprise them 
in a short space, and yet give a clear idea of 
them. The article of Civil Law is much 
more incumplete, as it contains only one in- 
teresting and instructive article, that con- 
cerning Alciat, whose studies, it is well 
known, were not confined to Jurispru- 
dence. 
M. G. follows better guides in his sketch 
of the Mathematical and Physical Sciences. 
In the following chapter, he collects, under 
the title of Literary Studies, these which 
relate to Grammar, Ancient Languages, and 
Antiquities. The numerous authors of trans- 
lations, commentaries, lexicons, and learned 
researches, furnish M. G. with very ample 
and valuable materials for this chapter. 
Reflections on the progress and influence 
of the Art of Printing, lead to an abridged 
history of the family of Aldus. From their 
press M. G. proceeds to other similar esta- 
blishments, to the public and private libra- 
ries; then to those Literary Societies which 
arose in all parts of Italy, and of which we 


singular names, and some of their customs. 


should form too unfavourable an opinion, if 
we judged of them by their number, their 


M. G. dwells with pleasure on the history 
of these societies. He could not omit show- 
ing particular respect to the Academy ded/a 


THE LITERARY: GAZETTE, AND 


mense interval between Mazzoni, Telesig 
Cardan, Giordano Bruno, and Baron Des. 
cartes, Locke, and Mallebranche. 
The eighth volume begins with a cha 
ter on Politics, in three sections: the first 


contains an examination of his works; and 
the third, an account of similar. works. } 
other authors. The life of Machiavel jy 
the true commentary on his works, and thig 
commentary was till now incomplete. M, 
G. has supplied this defect; he has gone 
into long details, chiefly extracted from the 
political correspondence of Machiavel, which 
also throw a great light on his characte 
and his intentions: unhappily this light 
is not very favourable to him, and explain 
but too well the true sense in which we 
must understand his “ Prince,” on which 
such various judgments have been pm. 
tnounced. One of the most decisive docu. 
ments, in M. Gingueneé’s eyes, is a letter of 
Machiavel’s, which was unknown in Ital 
till 1810, and is here published in France 
for the first time. From this it appears, 
that to extricate himself from a situation 
approaching to.indigence, and to regain the 
favour of the Medici, Machiavel resulved to 
dedicate to one of them this famous trea 
tise, persuaded that it could not fail to be 
agreeable and useful to a Prince, especially 
to a new Prince. In the secoud section, M, 
G. analyses this treatise, compares it, a 
well with the author’s discourses on Livy, 
as with the books of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Cicero, on the Republic and on Laws; if 
these parallels do not turn to the advantage 
of the moral qualities of Machiavel, they at 
least give a high idea of his sagacity, of bis 
knowledge, and of his acquaintance with 
ancient and modern institutions. His other 
works, especially his history of Florence, 
merit commendations which we are nots 
much obliged to qualify. The third section 
is by M. Salfi; it treats of various political 
writers, whose reputation, says M. Salfi, 
inferior to that of Machiavel, has almost 
disappeared from the eyes of posterity. 
Paulus Jovius and Guicciardini are the 
only two historians respecting whom M. 
Ginguené has left some historical notices, 
and critical observations. M. Salfi, after 
adding an article on Adriani, gives an ac 
count of the particular histories of Venice, 





which has doné so much honour to its 
name. It seems strange, that the progress 
of the Italian language excited jealousy in 
Italy itself, where many learned men main 
tained that. the Latin language ought to 
reign alone, and the Italian be wholly ba- 


markets and villages. 
that the Art of Eloquence was less ad- 
vanced than the Science of Language; and 
he has no great praise to bestow on the 
Rhetoric of Cavalcanti, or on the Oratorical 
compositions of the same time. We may 
add, that neither is the career of Philosophy, 
that in which the Italians, most shone im 





distribution of the materials composing 





the 16th century; assuredly there is an im- 


‘ 


Crusca, of which he was himself a member, 
but which had not published, and perha s| 
not even begun before 1600, the dictionary | 


Florence, and Genoa, by various authors 
M. Salfi then, after some preliminary obser 
vations says, “it will be agreed, that in this 
| branch of literature, Italy had, in the 16th 
|century, a pre-eminence, which she thinks 
|she preserved in the following centuries, 
|and which many impartial or kind foreign- 
'ers have continued to allow to her.” 

| A note, in support of these lines, quotes 


nished, or at least confined to the shops, | the names of Bodin, Montaigne, Bolingbroke 
M. G. confesses | 


and Blair. The testimony of the two first, 
who lived in the 16th century, cannot help 
to prove, that in the following centuries, the 
Italian historians continued to be preferred 
‘to those of other countries. Italy douibiless 
produced, subsequently to the year 1600, 
estimable historians, such as Davila, Bet- 
| tivoglio, and Giannone: but that they had 
no rivals in France, and above all, in Eng- 


relates to the life of Machiavel; the second . 
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land, does not seem to us so generally allow- 
ed as M. Salfi supposes. : 

~ Without proceeding further in the analy- 
sis of this work, we may say that it seemed 
a hazardous undertaking, to add, at least a 
yolumeto M. Ginguené’s Literary History of 
Italy; by the manner in which M. Salfi has 
executed it, he has deserved well of his 
country, of literature, and of the author 
whose work he has continued. 








Select Letters, Literary and Moral, from 

. the Correspondence of Thomas Ea- 
gles, Esq. with R. D. Woodforde. 
London, 1818. 12mo. pp. 100. 


TuESE letters, written between 1787 
and 1791, though sensible and just, seem 
hardly to possess stamina enough for 
embodied publication. We have not 
read one opinion in them to which we 
do not cordially subscribe, and all the 
advice they contain is calculated ito pro- 
duce the best effects; but still they are 
destitute of those marked distinctions of 
style, force, novelty, or sentiment, which 
would elevate them from the rank of 
excellent private correspondence into 
popularity. We select two passages as 
displaying the pure moral tendency of 
the writer’s counsels: they are bestowed 
on a young man, and the first inculcates 
filial, the secoud religious piety. 

I am seriously sorry for the difference 
with your Mother; if ber ear has been abus- 
ed, it is both your interest and your duty ta 
give her complete satisfaction; but this is 
not to be done by expressing impatience at 
her remonstrances; for om her suspicions 
are removed, lier remonstrances have a just 
foundation. Youth is eager and petulant; 
age, cautious and timid. Your Mother has 
been informed that your conduct has been 
blameable; her affection, alarmed at the 
slightest symptoms of depravity, has awak- 
ened her apprehensions, and led her to an- 
ticipate the evils which ever attend a devia- 
tin from virtue. Perhaps with some spirit 
she has assunied the authority of a parent. 
Whatever her conduct, the motive must 
have been your welfare, and your duty is 
submission. The most effectual method to 
recover her confidence is to deserve it by 

You know not how 
soon the time may arrive, that you may call 
yourself to a strict account for the least 
word or action that may have displeased 

t. The greatest consolation we can re- 
ceive on the loss of a friend or parent, is the 
recollection of having left no duty unper- 
formed, no good office neglected. When 
your Mother destined you to a profession, 
she acted to the best of her judgment for 

Jour interest; your success in that profes- 
sion must depend upon your own conduct 
and diligence. I hope you will soon have 
Feason to approve of her choice. But I for- 


get—if she does not comply with your 
terms, you are resolved to abandon it and 
throw yourself upon the. world. I wish 
to believe you have been surprised into this 
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declaration by a sudden impulse of blame- 
able passion, and as such am willing to for- 
give it. But remember you will have no 
interest with me, if you hold lightly the du- 
ties of children to their parents. .So then, 
you would prefer a curacy of 1001. per ann. 
to 3001. by the labour of a profession. Fur 
shame! for shame! Say rather you would 
prefer a life of indolent indifference to the 
more active duties of any profession; for in 
this preference you seem only to consider 
that the curate may at least be idle six days 
in the week. Do you think the having no- 
thing to do can constitute any part of hu- 
man happiness? Action is the felicity of 
the soul, and gives health to the body. But 
you have considered little of the important 


man, and with such inclinations to listless 
indolence you would make but a poor la- 
bourer in the vineyard. Take my word for 


because they are thought fit for nothing 
else; these bring a discredit to the body ; 
an indolent and ignorant clergyman can 
never be an object of respect or reverence. 
Think better, young man; you are bred toa 
profession that —— you great opportu- 
nities of doing good; let them not escape 
you unimproved; look forward, be diligent, 
neglect no opportunity of improving your 
mind, &c. 
* * * * * 

The new acquaintances you have made 
alarm me. I advise you to avoid them as 
you would persons infected with the plague, 
a disorder which can kill the body only, but 
their abominable principles would taint the 
very soul. They would reason you out of 
your religion, and virtue, but they have no- 
thing to offer you in exchange for the com- 
forts they would deprive you of. Persons of 
this cast are the more to be dreaded as they 
generally assume lively and agreeable man- 
ners, and insinuate themselves into your 
opinion by addressing themselves to your 


manner, they start objections to received 
truths; and as it is easier to object than to 
answer, assume to themselves a triumph, 


which I have forgotten) which much pleased 
me; as it may serve as a general answer to 
the bold and audacious arguments of these 
gentlemen, I give it you from memory :— 
“Dispute no more in this, for know, young 
man, 
These are no school points; nice philosophy 
May tolerate unlikely arguments, 
But Heaven admits no jest. Far better ’tis 
To bless the Sun, than reason why he shines: 
Yet him thou speak’st of, is above the Sun.” 


The safest step you can take is to avoid 
such companions: there is great danger in 
having your ears accustomed to their dis- 
course; the poison insinuates itself by de- 





grees, and the heart is often corrupted before 
the apprehension is alarmed, What we at 





it, it is the great misfortune of the order | 
that so many blockheads are thrust into it, | 


passions and feelings. With great assurance, | 
a tolerable flow of words, aud a specious | 


not from the strength of their own reason- | 
ing, but from the silence of their opponents. | 

Tremember a reproof given to one of these | 
freethinkers in an old play, (the title of 





first hear with horror, by frequent repetition 
becomes less painful; we grow familiar with 
the language, then adupt the sentiment,and 
lose our innocence before we think it in 
danger. You will do well to consider the 
present as the most important period of 
your life; your future success will depend 
on your present habits; your knowledge 
will increase with your asstduity; and your 
whole character will take its “form and 
pressure” from the mould into which your 
present society shall cast it. 

From these extracts it may be surmis- 
ed, that whoever peruses this little book 
will reap advantage from it; our only 
fear is, that it has nothing sufficiently 


duties that belong to the office of a clergy-| attractive to cause it to be generally 


read. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 








THE AMERICAN, 

The following production has been handed 
to us by an able friend, who tells us, that it is 
the work of a very intelligent native of Ame- 
rica, just arrived fram New York ; “‘ to whom,” 
he adds, “I put a thousand questions, beg- 
ging to know of him something of the general 
and particular state of literature in America, 
whether the taste of that people corresponded 
with the taste of ours, as to favourite English 
authors, &c. &c. I mentioned the Liferary 
Gazette, and said, I was sure that some speci- 
mens of American talent would be liked in its 
columns, to which he replied, that though they 
condescended to pirate from us, he dared not 
suppose that they had any thing to tempt re- 
prizails * * *. On the eve of his departure 
from the American shore, he sent for, among 
other literary trifles, to beguile an idle hour on 
the voyage,—The Sketch Book, from which I 
have obtained permission to copy the extracts 
now offered for your acceptance * * *.” We 
shall be much mistaken if they do not give a 
high idea of trans-atlantic talent. 





THE SKETCH BOOK 
| of Gages ot Gent.* 
| No. I. 








“T have no wife nor children, good or bad to provide 
for. A mere spectator of other aien’s fortuoes and ad- 
ventures, and how they play their parts; which methinks 
are diversély presented unto me, as from a common 
theatre or scene.” Burton. 





THE AUTHOR'S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 

“1 am of this mind with Homer, that as the snaile that 
crept out of her shel was turned eftsoones into a toad, 
and thereby was forced to make a stoole to sit on; so the 
{traveller that stragleth from his owne country is in a 

short time transformed into so monstrous a shape, that he 
| is faine to alter his mansion with his manuers, and to live 
| where he can, not where he would.’-—Lyly’s Euphues. 

| Iwas always fond of visiting new scenes, 
and observing strange characters and man- 
‘uers. Even when a mere child I began my 
travels, aud made many tours of discovery 
into fureign parts and unknown regions of 
my native city, to the frequent alarm of my 
parents, and the emolument of the town» 
crier, AsI grew into boyhood, I extended 
the range of my observations. “My holiday 
afternoons were spent in rambles about the 
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or robbery had been committed, or a ghost 
been seen. I neighbouring vil-- 
lages, and added greatly to. my stock of 
Smoniaige Sy-aetes their habits and cus- 
tonts, conversing with their sages and 
great men. I even journeyed one long sum- 
mer’s day to the summit of the most distant 
hill, from whence I stretched my eye over 
many a mile of terra incognita, and was as- 
tolished td find how vast'a globe I in- 


. This. rambling propensity strengthened 
with my ay a of voyages and tra- 
vels became my passion, and in devouring 

ir contents, I neglected the regular exer- 
cises of the school. How wistfully would I 
wander about the pier heads in fine weather, 
and watch the — ships, bound to dis- 
tant climes !— With what longing eyes would 
I gaze after their lessening sails, and waft 
avett in imagination to the ends of the 
éart 


. Farther reading and thinking, though 
they brought this vague inclination into 
more reasonable bounds, only served to 
make rf more decided. phe ye veins 
parts of my own country; I i) 
meiely a lover of fine scenery, I should have 
felt little desire to seek elsewhere for its 
jon: for on no country have the 
charms of nature been more grotigally la- 
vished. Her mighty lakes, like oceans of 
liquid silver; her mountains, with their 
rg _aerial tints; her valleys, teeming 
with wild fertility; her tremendous cata-| 
racts, thundering in their selitudes;. her 
boundless plains, waving with spontaneous 
verdure; ber broad, deep rivers, rolling in 
n silence tothe ocean; ber trackless 
forests, where vegetation puts forth all its 
magnificence ; her skies, kindling with the 
magic of summer clouds and glorious sun- 
shine:—no, never need an American look 
beyond his own country for the sublime and 
beautiful of natural scenery. 
~ But Europe beld forth all the charms of 
storied and poetical association. There were 
to be seen the masterpieces of art, the re- 
finements of highly-cultivated society, the 
quaint peculiarities of ancient and local cus- 
toms. My native country was full of youth- 
ful aw pond Europe was rich in the accu- 
mi) treasures of age. Her very ruins 
told the history of times gone by, and every 
mo stene was a Souniote. I longed 
to wander over the scenes of renowned at- 
chievement—to tread, as it were, in the foot- 
steps of antiquity—to loiter about the ruined 
castle—to meditate on the falling tower 
to escape, in short, from the common- 
place realities of the present, and lose myself 
among the shadowy grandeurs of the past. 

I had, beside all this, an earnest desire to 
see the great men of the earth. We have, 
It is true, our great men in America; not a 
pe gerbe Fe ae ae of them. I 

ve tm among in my time, and 
been almost withered by the shade into 
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i- [great one, particularly ‘the great man of 4 


‘|city. But I was anxious 


to see the great 
men of Europe; for I had: read in the 
works of various philosophers, that ail ani- 
mals degenerated in America and maa 
among the number. A man in Eu- 
rope, therefore, thought I, must be as supe- 
rior to a great man of America, as a peak 
of the Alps to a highland of the Hudson; 
and in this idea I was confirmed, by observ- 
ing the comparative importance and swell- 
ing magnitude of many English travellers 
among us; who, I was assured, were ve 
little people in their own country. I will 
visit this land of wonders, therefore, thought 
I, and. see the gigantic race from which | 
am degenerated. 

It has been either my good or evil lot to 
have my roving passion gratified. I have 
wandered through different countries, and 
witnessed many of the shifting scenes of 
life. I cannot say I have studied them 
with the eye of a philosopher, but rather 
with the sauntering gaze with which hum- 
ble lovers of the picturesque stroll from the 
window of one print-shop to another; caught 
sometimes by the delineations of beauty, 
sometimes by the distortions of caricature, 
and sometimes by the loveliness of land- 
scape. As it is the fashion for modern 
tourists to travel cil in hand, and brio 
home their port-folios filled with etches, f 
am disposed to get up a few for the entertain- 
ment of my friends. When I look over, 
however, the hints and memorandums I bave 
taken down for the purpose, my heartalmost 
fails me to find how my idle humour has 
led me aside from the great objects studied 
by every regular traveled who wotld make 
a book. I fear I shall create equal disappoint- 
men with an unlucky landscape painter, who 
had travelled on the continent, but following 
the bent of his vagrant inclioation,bad sketch- 
ed in nooks and corners, and bye-places. His 
sketch book was accordingly crowded with 
cottages, and landscapes, and obscure ruins; 
but he had neglected to paint St. Peter’s, or 
the Coliseum; the cascade of Terni, or 
the bay of Naples; and had not.a single 
glacier or volcano in his whole collection. 





THE VOYAGE. 
Ships, ships, I will descrie you 
duadet the main, . 
I will come and try you 
What you are protecting 
And projecting 
. What's your end and aim. 
One.goes abroad for trading, 


—- 
Hallo! my fancie, whither wilt thou wd 
Old Poem. 





voyage he has to make is an excellent pre-' 


of mind peculiarly fitted to receive new and 
vivid impressions. The vast space of waters 
that separates the hemispheres is like a 


Another stays to keep his country from in-| 
Vv I Pt ° 
A third is coming home with rich and wealthy | from my giddy height, on the monsters 


‘To an American visiting Europe, the long! 


—- The temporary absence of world-' 
y scenes and employments produces a state: 







features and population of one 
almost imperceptibly with those of 
From the moment you lose sight of the 
you have left, all -is vacancy until you 
on: the opposite shore, and are launche 
once into the bustle and novelties of 
"iS cunniinghe ed dh 

n travelling by la ere is 2 contingy ity 
of scene, and a connected succession of 
sons and incidents, that carry on the 
of life, and lessen the effect of absence 
separation. We dag, it is true, “alep 
ing chain” at each remove of our pilg 
but the chain is unbroken; we can tig 


them still grapples us to home. ‘But 2 wh 
Sea voyage severs us atonce. It makes, 
conscious of being cast loose from the sean 
anchorage of coed life,and sent adrift 

a doubtiul world. It interposes a gulf, 
merely imaginary, but real, between ugg 
our homes; a gulf subject to tempest, & 
fear, and uncertainty, that makes distang 
palpable, and return precarious. 

Such at least was the case with mysef 
As I saw the last blue line of my native lan 
fade away like a olowd im the hosiza,; 
seemed as if I had closed one volume of 
world and its concerns, and had time furme 
ditation before [ opened another a 
too, now vanishing from my view, whi 
contained all that was must dear to meit 
life. What vicissitudes migtit uceur in ite 
what changes might take place in me, before 
I should visit it again! Who can tell, whes 
be sets forth to wander, whither he maybe 
driven by the uncertain currents of exis 
evce; or when he may return; or whether 
it may ever be his lot to revisit the scenes 
his childhood ? ‘ 

I said that at sea all is vacancy. I shoul 
correct the a To one given today- 
dreaming, and fond of losing himselfian- 
veries, a sea voyage is full of subjects for 
meditation ; but then they are the wonden 
of tie deep, and of the air, and rathertend 
to abstract the mind from worldly themes 
I delighted to loll over the quarter railingot 
climb to the main-top on a calm day, anl 
muse for huurs together on the tranquil be 
som of a summer’s sea. To gaze upon th 
piles of golden clouds just peering above the 
horizon, fancy them some fairy realms, and 
| people them with a creation of my own. Te 
watch the gentle undulating billows rolling 
their silver volumes, as if to die away 0b 
those happy shores. 

- ‘There was a delicious sensation of ry 
security and awe, with which I looked 


the deep, at their uncouth gambols, ‘Shoal 
of roa «Sond ae about the bow of the 
ship ; the grampus, slowly heaving his hug 
|feorm above the surface; or the ravenoit 
shark, darting, like a spectre, — the 
blue waters. M eo me 9 col 
jure up all that [ had heard or read ro | 
watery world beneath me: of the finny here 
that roam ‘its fathomless valleys; of: 
shapeless monsters that lurk among 
very foundations of the earth, and those wif 








which they cast me ; for there is nothing 
80 baleful to a small man as the shade of a 





blank page in existence. There i 
dual transition ‘by which, in Burope, the 


phantasms that swell the tales of fisherme 
and sailors. 
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‘a distant sail gliding al 
, ef the ocean wal te wat 
theme of idle speculation. How interesting 
fragwent of a world, hastenin _ re- 
! a 
monument of human invention, that 
‘bas thus triumphed over wind and wave, 
tas brought the ends of the earth into com- 
inion; bas established an interchange of 
blessings, ing into-the sterile regions of 
thenorth all the lusuries of the south ; has 
diffused the light of knowledge, and the 
seharities. of cultivated life; and has thus 
pouid together those scattered portions of 
the human race, between which nature 
geomed to have thrown an insurmountable 


‘We ove day descried some shapeless ob- 


jatdrifting at a distance. At sea, every 
thing that aks the monotony of the sur- 
Kusding ‘éxpanse, attracts attention. It 


sto be the mast of a ship that must 
: been completely wrecked ; for there 
were the remains of bandkerchiefs, by 
iwhich some of the crew had fastened them- 
selves to this spar, to prevent their being 
wasned off by the waves. There was no 
tact by which the name of the ship could 
deascertained. Tie wreck had evidently. 
drifted about for many months; clusters of 
shellfish lad fastened about it, and long sea- 
‘weds flaunted at its sides. But where, 
thought I, is the crew? Their struggle -has 
dung been over ; they. have gone down amidst 
the roar of the tempest; their bones lie 
whitening among .the caverns of the deep. 
Silence—-oblivion, like the waves, have clos- 
ed aver them, and no one can tell the story 
of theirend, What sighs have been waft- 
ed after that ship! what prayers offered up; 
at the deserted fire-side ef home! How 
saften has the mistress, the wife, the mother, 
pored uver the daily news, to catch some 
‘easwal intelligence of this rover of the deep, 
How has expectation into anxiety 
-ubsiety into dread—and dread into de- 
‘spar! Alas! not one memento shall ever 
aera fur love to cherish. All that shall 
everbe-known, is, that she sailed from her: 
port, “ and was never heard of more.” 

The sight of the wreck as usual gave rise 
‘tomany dismal anecdotes. This was parti- 
dilatly the case in the evening, when the 
weather, which had hitherto been fair, be- 
ganto look wild and threateniag, and gave 
imlivations of one of those sud storms 
‘that will sometimes break in upon the sere- 
nity of a summer voyage.. As we sat round 
thedull light of a lamp, in the. cabin, that 
made the gloom move ghastly, every. one. 
had bis tale of shipwreck and disaster, I 
‘Was peculiarly struok with a-shert one relat- 
ti by the in. “As I was once sailing,” 
tiid’he, “in a fine stout ship, across 
hanks of Newfoundland, one of the heavy 
fogs that prevail in those parts, rendered it 
impossible for us to see far a-head, even in 
thé day-time ; but at night the weather was 
*othick that we could not distinguish any 
@jeotat twice the length of the 

at the mast- ‘and a constant 





tthe banks. The wind was blowing 
smacking breeze, and we were gaing at 
great rate through the water. Suddeniy 
the watch 


her. She was a small schooner, at 20T, 
with the:broadside towards us. The crew 
were all asleep, and had neglected to hoist 
alight. We struck her just a-nrid-ships. 
The force, the size, and weight, of our ves- 
sel bore her down below the waves; we 
passed over her, and were burried on our 


beneath us, I had a glimpse of two or three 
half-naked wretches, rushing trom her ca- 
bin; they just started from their beds to 
be swallowed shrieking by the waves. I 
heard their drowning cry mingling with the 
wind. The blast that bore it to our ears, 
swept us out of all farther hearing. I shall 
never forget that cry! It was some time 
before we could put the ship about, she 
was under such headway. We returned, as 
nearly as we could uest to the place where 
the smack had anc . Wecruised about 
for several hours in the dense fog. We 
fired sigaal guos, and listened if we might 
hear the halloo of any survivors; but all 
was silent—-we never saw or heard any thing 
of them. more !” 

I confess these stories, for a time;.put an 
end to all my fine fancies. The storm in- 
creased with the night. The sea was lash- 
ed into tremendous confusion. There was 
a fearful sullen sound of rushing waves and 
braken surges. Deep called unto deep. 
At.times the black volume of clouds. over 
head seemed rent asunder by flashes of. 
lightening that quivered along the foaming 
billows, and e the su ing darkness 
doubly terrible. The thunders bellowed 
over the wild waste of waters, and seemed 
echoed and pooenene by the mountain 
waves. As IL saw the ship staggering and 
plunging among these roaring caverns, it 
seemed miraculous that she regained her 
balance, or preserved her buoyancy. Her 
yards would dip into the water; her bow 
was almost buried beneath the waves. 
Sometimes an impending surge seemed 
ready to overwhelm her, and nothing but @ 
dexterous movement of the helm could have 
preserved her from the shock. 

When I retired to my cabin the awful 
scene still followed me. The whistling of 
the wind through the rigging sounded like 
funereal wailings. The creaking of the 
masts; the straining and groaning of bulk 
heads, as the ship laboured in the weltering, 
were frightful. As I heard the waves rush- 
ing along the side of the ship, and roaring 
in my very ear, it seemed as if death were 
raging round this floating prison, seeking 
for his prey: the mere starting of a nail, 
the gee: of a seam, might give him en- 
trance. A fine day, however, with a tranquil 
sea. and favouring breeze, soon put all these 
dismal reflections to flight. Its impossible 
to resist the ening influence of fine 
weather and fair wind at sea. W,. 
pe decked out in all her canvas, every 





t look out for fishing smacks, 
which are accustomed to lie at anchor on 


il swelled, and careeri j th 
adfing » one gy che oe toon abe 


gave thealarm of“:asail a-head !” 
it was scarcely uttered before we were upon: 


course, . As the.crashing wreck was:sinking | 


appears—how she seems to lord it over the 
deep! I might fill a volame with the reve- 
nes of a sea ¥ for with me it is almost 
a continual reverie: but it is time to get on 
shore. 

It was a fine suany morning when the 
thrilling cry of “land !” was given from the 
mast-head. I question whether Columbus, 
when he discovered the new werld, felt a 
more deliciows throng of seusetions, than 
rush into an American’s bosom, when he 
first comes m sight of Euvope. There is a 
volume of associations with the very name. 
It is the land of promise, teeming with every 
thing of which his childbeod has heard, er 
on which bis studious years have pondered. 

From that time until the period of arrival, 
it was all feverish excitement. The ships of 
war, that prowled like guardian giants along 
the coast; the headlands of Ireland, streteh- 
ing out into the channel; the Welch moun- 
tains, towering into the clouds; all were ob- 
jects of intense interest. As we sailed 
the Mersey, I reconnoitred the shores wi 
a telescope. My eye dwelt with delight on 
meat cottages, with their trim shrubberies 
and green grass-plats. I saw the moulder- 
ing ruin of an abbey overrun with ivy, and 
the taper spire of a village church risin 
from the brow of a neighbouring hill 
were characteristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so favourable, that 
the ship was enabled to come at once on the 
pier. It was thronged with people; some 
idle lookers on, others eager expectants of 
friends or relatives. I could distinguish the 
merchant to whom the ship belonged. 
I knew him by his calculating brow.and 
restless air; His hands were thrust in his 
pockets ; he was whistling thonghtfully, and 
walking to and fro, a small space having 
been accorded to him by the crowd, in defe- 
rence to his temporary importance. There 
were repeated cheerings and salutations in- 
terchanged between the shore and the ship, 
as friends happened to recognize each other. 
But I particularly noticed one young woman 
of humble dress, but interesting demeanour. 
She was leaning forward from among the 
crowd; her eye hurried over the ship as it 
neared the shore, to catch sume wished-for 
countenance. Sheseemed disappeimted ana 
agitated; when 1 heard a faint woice.call her 
name. It was from a poor sailor, whe 
had been ill all the voyage, and had ex- 
cited the sympathy of everyone on board. 
When the weather was fine, his messmates 
had spread a mattress for him on deck im 
the shade, but of late, his illness had soin- 
creased, that he had taken to his hammeck, 
and only breathed w wish that he might.see 
his wife before he died. He had been 
helped on deck as we came up the river, and 
was now leaning against the shr with 
a countenance so wasted, so pale, so iy 
that it is no wonder even the eye of tion 
did net recognize him. But at the sound of 
his voice, ber eye darted on his features; it 
read at once a whole voluree of sorrow ; she 





the | clasped ber hands, uttered a faintshriek, and 


stead wringing them in silent . 
All a aon hurry rad Ga The 





meetings of acquaintances—the greetings of 
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friends—the cdnsnitations of :mén-of busi-1 
ness. J:alote was solitary and idlé. ‘I had 
no friend ‘to meet, ‘no cheering to receive. 
I stepped upon the land vf my: torefathers— 
but felt that I was a stranger in the land. 


(No. 2.: in our next.) 





MIRACLES. 

Superstition and imposture are still in 
existence in various parts of the continent, 
‘as appears from the following curious docu- 
ment, which has been industriously circu- 
lated in the départment of the Cote-d’Or. 

Account of the Stigmata and Crown of 
‘Blood of the Holy Sister Emmerich, a nun 
of the order of St. Augustine, in the Con- 
vent of Dulmen, between Wesel and Mun- 
ster. 

“ Sister Emmerich, who is now about 
forty years of age, had not been more than 
three months in the Convent at Dulmen, 
when the abbess thought she observed 
something supernatural about her. She 
entered the noviciate of the ladies of the 
choir, to the great satisfaction of the com- 
munity, who were convinced beyond all 
doubt, that the Sovereigis Lord had engraven 
‘the knowledge of salvation in the heart of 
this -holy virgin. She was the edification 
of the whole establishment, until tlie French 
arrived to disperse the biessed flock. She 
then retired with one of the sisters to an 
‘obscure lodging, where she devoted herself 
‘so’ entirely to meditation and worship, that 
she even neglected to take food, and has 
for séveral years been supported on Faith. 
She has endured’ the ‘most poignant suffer- 
ings, both of body and mind; yet no change 
has ever been perceptible in ber angelic 
soul. Finally, her medical attendants ac- 
‘knowledged that her disorder was beyond 
the reach of their skili, and God crowned 
his work by causing stigmata to appear on her 
feet and hands. There is also a wound on her 
side, which is surmounted by a small crucifix : 
and every Friday, between seven and eight 
in the morning, her head is encircled by a 
crown of blood, whence, and also from the 
wounds above mentioned, the blood flows 
abundantly till noon. Her head then re- 
‘sumes its natural appearance, and it is 
impossible, even with the aid of a micro- 
scope, to discover the least opening from 
which the blood ‘may have issued.. The 
wounds on her feet and hands, and that on 
her side, remain constantly open. Her 
countenancé is-so dazzlingly bright, that it 
is almost inrpossible to look full at her. A 
priest from whom she lately received the 
communion, was so dazzled by the lustre of 
her face, that he stood trembling before 


er. 

“This miracle of modern times was. put 
to the test by the French troops during their 
Stay at Dulmen. Orders were given that 
she should be strongly guarded for twenty 
successive days and-nights, with the view 
of ascertaining whether she really existed 
without food. The surgeons of the army 
were directed to examine the crown of 


blood and the pretended stigmata, as they 
styled them. They applied plaisters to her 





head, and the-other wounds, to prevent the 
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usual effusion of bluod-on Fridays aid Jest 
these plaisters should be touched, they- were 
sealed down: with the'seal of the army and 
the municipality.. On the Friday following, 
the surgeons,’ the mayor, and several other 
individuals present, were astonished to find 
that the bandages, plaisters, and ‘seals, had 
not prevented the blood from collecting in 
the furm of. a crown round the head, and 
gushing from the five wounds as though 
nothing had-been placed upon them. Find- 
ing themselves defeated in their expecta- 


| tions, they removed the bandages, and ap- 


plied fresh ones, observing the same pre- 
cautions as befure. They visited Sister 
Emmerich on the succeeding Friday, but 
only to witness the uselessness of their 
endeavours, and the inefficacy of medical 
skill. Mortified and astonished, they aban- 
doned their attempts ; and finding that the 
miracle had converted: several of the sol- 
diers, &c., they wished, if possible, tu let 
the circumstance be forgotten. 


“The supernatural facts above related, 
respecting Sister Emmerich, of the Convent 
of Dulmen, are accurately true. They are 
corroborated by the Apostolic Nuncio of the 
Netherlands, who visited Dulmen for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth. They 
are also attested by many respectable eye- 
witnesses, all worthy of implicit credit.” 





AFRICAN NAMES, &c. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

In your 137th number, a-gentleman who 
signs himself Jackson, has made a very use- 
less and irrelevant criticism on 4 notice 
which you lately inserted, respecting the 
intended publication of some Travels in 
Africa, translated from Arabic originals. 1 
beg leave to observe to Mr. Jackson, that 


‘as there is nothing in the article which can 


authorise the remotest suspicion, that it was 
sent you by the translator, Mr. J. has no 
reason to suspect if he is acquainted with the 
Arabic language; and when he found the 
illustrious Silvestre de Sacy mentioned as 
the translator, it would have been more be- 
coming to consider the mistakes, if any, as 
errors of the press, or blunders of your cor- 
respondent, if he pleased, who did not want 
to be acquainted with Arabic, to inforny you 
that an interesting publication, translated 
from that language was in the press. Hav- 
ing been myself the medium of transmitting 
to you the notige in question, I readily allow 
that 1 am not acquainted with Arabic, and, 
therefore, did riot make any change in the 
orthography of the proper names as I found 
them in the communication which was 
transmitted to me in a furcign language. 
As for Mr. Jackson’s corrections, they may 
be all very well founded, but it was not 
worth while to shew his learning upon them. 
Kassim may be better written with K than 
with C. Mohamed may be right, and Mo- 
hamet wrong; but surely this is of lite 
consequence in‘a bare notice, which may 
have heen written from hearsay, by a person 
ignorant of the language. ‘Nor can I think 
that’ Tonibuctoo (instead of Timbuctoo), 
called for such severe animadversion. This 
¢ 








city; hitherto known to us only-bj Theanay, 
may in the end turn out to be called byis 
own inhabitants, by some name totally dg 
ferent. Why has Mr. Jackson not quarreligj 
with the Tombut, Tombuctou, Tomb 
Tombuktu, &c..&c. (I have seen it spelt ip 
these'and other ways), and waited to 1 form 
us that Timbuctoo is: right, till Major Fit, 
Clarence had first told us the same, Be. 
sides, will Mr. Jackson even now assert that 
Timbuctoo is perfectly correct? ~ Will |p 
say that the spelling is the same as thatg 
the natives (if they can spell), or if not, that 
the pronunciation is the same, which wogj 
be the most desirable?’ But the fact is, thy 
the whole is mere cavilling, since \ip,J 
acknowledges that this appellation will, 
very wellin London or Paris, but is unity, 
ligible and ridicudous in all countries when 
they speak the Arabic language. 1 beg lea 
to remind Mr. Jackson that, for instanee, 
Copenhagen, and Copenhagne, for kip 
benhavn ; Vienna, and Vienne, for Wiey: 
Lisbon, and Lisbonne, for Lisboa; Germnay, 
and Allemagne, for Deutchland; &c. &e, af 
infinitum, 
answer perfectly well for the meridians of 
London and Paris, though they would le 
unintelligible and ridiculous in Denmark 
and Germany. I hope Mr. Jackson wil 
excuse my not saying Dannemarck ani 
Deutschland (or Teutschland, if he will), and 
not judge from my writing so as to be inte: 
ligible to your readers, that I have no kind 
ot knowledge of the Danske or the Deutsche 
Sprache. T remain, &c. HL, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 

The Diario-Romano contains an acoouit 
of some interesting discoveries which have 
recently been made at Tivoli, a littlbelow 
the villa of Quintilius Varus, now called 
Quintigliolo, near the Tiber, and precisely on 
the spot, where, according to ancienttad: 
tion, the country house of Cinthia, the cele 
brated mistress of Propertius, was si 
In the course of the diggings, the follow: 
objects were discovered, namely, a Torsoal 
two male heads, nearly alike, with short bait, 
one of the heads adapts itself to the Totw 
above mentioned.—I'wo more Torsosof 
equal size, executed in fine style, and which 
bear nu resemblance to any known antique 
statue ;—a boy with a Triton’s shell hung 
across his back, in the attitude of throwing 
water into a fountain ;(this statue is execu 
in a style of mediocrity,) and various other 
fragments which it is-useless to mentiol. 
After the above discoveries, the digging 
were suspended, but were shortly afterte 
sumed, and a female statue was found, which 
appears to be a muse ; it is finely executed, 
aud is in good preservation. Some sup 
pose it to bea head of Livia. Anothe 
small statue was also found, the headd 
which is very youthful, but it: presebls 
nothing remarkable in point of executiol 
The diggings which are now suspended 08 
account of the season, will speedily be 
newed with activity. 
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Three young, French naturalists, appoint- 
ed on the recommendation of the Professors 
of the Jardin du Roi, are shortly to sail 
from Brest ;—one, M. Havet, for the Isle of 
Bourbon and Madagascar ; another, M. 
Godefroy, for Manilla; and the third, M. 
Peleé, for Porto-Rico. The object of their 
mission is to form collections, and gather 
infurmation relative to the animal, vegeta- 
ble, and mineral kingdoms. 
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~ ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
Shakspeare! thy genius, like a glass, con- 
verged 

Tén thousand rays of glory to a ring: 
And, at its light, the waking soul emerged 

From darkness, as the lotus flower in Spring 
Floats on the surface of the fount, to kiss 

Rach golden beam that prompts her blos- 


soming. 
Like that famed lamp the Arab youth made 
i 


8, 
. Thy rays transmute to gems the darkest} 


thing. 
0, did thy bright, but erring pinion, miss 
Some loftier planet, in its wandering? 

And wast thou doom’d in punishment to bear 
Whate’er our terrene state or stars inflict 
Like him who lost the crown which seraphs 

wear, 
By violating Eden’s interdict. 


September, 1819. Eustace. 





PARIS. 
Paris! I part from thee without one sigh, 
Tho’ gay and gorgeous all must own, thou 
art— ~ 
And from thy crown, like Terra’s daughters 
start © 
Temples and palaces, these win the eye, 
Whilst, harlot like, thy wiles pollute the 
heart. 
Thou smooth’st away the impress honour’s die 
Had stamp’d the soul withal—till it depart 
A polished counterfeit, bland perfidy, 
cing and dice, mime, music, masquerade, 
Intrigue, extortion, snicide, and shame— 
These are the things that make, and long 
have made, 
by Soars thy notoriety, thy name. 
God! what foul pre-eminence: and 
Thy ven ‘4 P 
‘very fame, we find, is—infamous. 
September, 1819. Eustace. 


A TEAR. 
(Imitated from the French.) 
What gives expression to our silent woe? 
Tear— 
What ay the height of rapture’s thrilling 
low? 





A Tear :— 

The heart, betray’d, its secret trusts to thee— 

Scom’d Love appeals to thy soft ministry, 
Soul-melting Tear! 

What pleads the wretch’s cause resistlessly ? 

‘ Tear— . 
What mourns with Friendship’s sorrow-swoll’n 
eye? 

A Tear :— 

By thee Love tells the ardour that consumes— 

e of Sympathy thy globe illumes, 

Soft-glist’ning Tear! — 

What cousecrates the hours for ever flown? 


What gives the warrior softness, not his own? 
A Tear :— 

Impassion’d drop! ’tis thine our faith to prove— 

What glowing eloguence—what fervid Love, 

Beam thro’a Tear! 


se 





[By Correspondents. ] 





TRANSLATION 
OF A FRAGMENT OF SIMONIDES, 

Where a Mother is described as thrown into the 

Sea in a chest with her infant Son. 
When Boreas, pouring on the rolling tide, 
Hurl’d on the wave that closely jointed 

chest, 

With tearful cheek the hapless mother cried, 
And in her arms her lovely Perseus prest— 


** Oh lovely child! what woes I’m doom’d to 
bear ! 

Shut up in this dread brazen-bolted home, 

Whilst at my breast, lull’d by a mother’s care, 

Thou sleep’st all reckless of the ills to come, 


“ By fits yon Moon shines thro’ the azure sky, 
Yet car’st not thou for waves or rolling 
storm, : 
That, passing, leave thy little ringlets dry, 
With face conceal’d in purple vestments 
warm. 
* But didst thou know thy future load of ill, 
How would’st thou listen to my tender 
prayer! 
But sleep my child, and may the waves be still; 
And, oh! that still were this sad sea of care ! 


“ But yet, for this dear infant’s sake, to thee. 

I cry, O Jove! who reign’st without con- 
troul, 

That thou would’st change this awful dread 
decree 


And give some consolation to my soul.” 
jaime 


THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS, 
On her leaving her native place in the Country to 


reside in Town. 
Hail, beauteous maid! whom, like a blooming 





? 
Matur’d, transplanted from its native bow’r, 
Kind Providence, which seem’d so long to 
frown, 
Has sent to breathe its sweet perfume in town! 
For the calm joys that rural quiet yields, 
The wide spread landscape and the verdant 
fields, 
Where health rides buoyant on the balmy air, 
Oft have I fondly sigh’d—for thou wert there! 
But now the country boasts no charms for me ; 
It lost them all, my fair, in losing thee :— 
While this vast mart of congregated men, 
Which seem’d to me a dreary desert then ; 
Does in my joyful eyes transform’d appear, 
And blooms like Paradise—for thou art here ! 
Here shall thy beauty, and thy merit shine, 
No longer buried in the rustic mine :— 
Here shall thy charms the youth with love 
inflame, 
With unavailing envy ev’ry dame ; 
Each still must imitate what all approve, 
And all to merit strive who dare to love! 
To love I dare, and to deserve aspire, 
For none can thee behold and not admire ! 
Though thy chaste smiles the basest would 
convert, 
And make him wish to win thee by desert ! 
Oh:! teach me then, for I shall swiftly learn, 
To merit and obtain that coy return, 
Which sweetly fans pure love’s ethereal flame, 





Tear— 





And crowns a lover with a husband’s name. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, ; 
or 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 
Second Series, No. XXXII. 


SCOTTISH DISCREETNESS, 

The virtues of the Caledonian are many, 
Amongst the most prominent are bravery, 
fidelity, temperance, prudence, and hospita- 
lity. There is however another, which is 
almost a negative virtue, since it has for its 
basis, self-interest and self-love, and yet it 
screens the possessor from many exposures, 
from many expenses, and from many diffi- 
culties. Discretion is its name,—not taken 
in the literal sense in which the Englishman 
understands it, but extended generally over 
the Scottish character,—not merely for the 
purpose of using prosperity with moderation, 
or of observing secrecy with fidelity, but for 
many other ends of national convenience. 
A man is recommended as a lover, because 
he is “ a discreet lad.” Now it is not, in 
order that the Caledonian lassie should trust 
him o’er muckle, or abandon herself beyond 
the bounds of prudence to him, for she too 
is a discreet lass; but because a discreet 
lad, will be a discreet husband and take good 
care of the main chance. He will also use 
discretion in every thing connected with 
their mutual interests. However they ma 
differ at home, he will be discreet eneagh 
not to let the report go abroad. If he err 
for a moment, he will be too discreet to let 
his wife know it; and “ what the eye don’t 
see the heart cannot grieve at,” or, as the 
Italian says, “ Peccato celato @ mezzo per 
donato.”’ - 

Sandy and Sandy’s wife are liable to frail- 
ties;. but they are aye o’er discreet to 
trouble their neighbours aboot it, or to ex- 
pose their follies in the meridian of notoriety 
as English and Irish fashionables do. Gene- 
nerally they are good domestic and excellent 
matrimonial characters: and when they are 
not so, why they “ make believe,” as the 
children say. 

Again, the Caledonian loves the bottle in 
moderation, and would give and take good 
cheer if in his power ; but he is too discreet 
to be caught in scrapes like our ruffians and 
rakes of fashion. He slips awa aye dis- 
creetly, and never quarrels about paying the 
reckoning as Pat indiscreetly does. He’s 
too weel bred to dispute about treating, too 
discreet to outrun the constable, and too 
cautious to let the constable outrun him. 
He is too moderate to be a laughing-stock 
in his cups, and too honest to pay the reck- 
oning “ with a sprig of shillelah and sham- 
rock so green,” which is sometimes Pat’s 
way of club-bing for the bill. 

The word discreet, again, applies even to 
his loyalty; for he is too discreet to expose 
the honour of his country, go where he will: 
he would not affront auld Caledonia, nor 
affront himsel for a’ the warld. The Jaugh 
seklom goes against Sandy; or, if it does, 
he finds his interest in the thing. The West 
Briton, the Cambrian, the country bumpkia, 
let out their ignorance and make their 
blunders in town;. but if Sandy let out his 





seeming ignorance, it is to the best advan- 
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- for his country often kee 
of Bringing discredit on 
his native tongue; but 
his silence and reserve by 
observation and by diligent listening, 
which he turns to his own account 
in fature, and to the honour and benefit of 
his netale solum. In praising, he is no 
ai , for there le runs no nsk; but io 


¢o ning, in innovating, in rallying, he 
is ver mate al In advice, he’ is caoieas 
also, for there great digcretion is necessary ; 


and a discréet body never gives gratuitous 
\ ver ventures on this most slippery 

groand, without being sure of receiving 

either the meed of praise, or the remunera- 
of service. 

The. Caledonian is seldom satirical, be- 
cause he is teo steady and discreet to be 
mercurial; he has more d’aplomb. than 
levity, and he has the good sense. to knew 
that “a wit’s a feather.” He hasj 


cruit, we tteam 2 horn of an officer: 
He was troubled with a cutaneous distemper, 
of what natore matters met; and (as he 

iheard of the thing in India) he complained 
of the prickly beat.’ The English and Irish 
‘officers lau ; and the surgeon looked 
iquizzing-hike, ody M‘Gregar, an officer 
‘of rank present, had @ feeling for the young 
‘man (who afterwards tt out a most 
valuable officer); and he was-apprehensive 
Test he shouid be too much ne ote sar by 
the youngories, He'therefore took the joke 
ypon himself, and took his countryman in 
‘is own -hands; in order to tutm off all 
‘national reflections. “ I strongly suspeck,” 
said the veteran, “that you brought that 
theat a” the way from Spey-side; but you 
} young lads‘are aye sleeping in stsange beds, 
.and lying wi’ strangers instead of keeping 


was disappointed except the recruit, who re- 
carved xs fr anda useful lessen at the 


Same time. 
, Taz. Heamtt 1 Loxpox. 





ria to be aware. that a wag bas few 
and’ perhaps. deserves but few, for 


he syafes neither friend. dor foe, in hie, rage 
amblticn of cctpsicg his fellow men. 


The discretion of Sandy aye leads him to) g 


feel his. way, ere he broach a pew apimion—, 
ere he yentuse on @ subject which may be 
57 Ie gpa. gene pa company. So 
Cautious, so covl, s0 quiet and gentle is the 
Caledonian in leading, se modest in remark, 
would “strongly “ ig come] 
bustible about. the . ng! If a manin 
company comatit himself, so as to talk like 
% maniac, and to deliver sentiments ofien- 
sive to all around, Sandy would “ steongly 

e” thas the geatieman was in a mis- 


_ This discreet-ness (as he sometimes calls 
it) does not proceed from timidity, but trom 
i on gana for, - _— by surprise 
is a gene ways avoids, and 
although hts heart and hand are as firm and 
as kind as any man’s, you must give het 
SS nm before you open’ either, and, 
pect apptied. ts, “ he will take a thought” 
Before he answer you; and as the Scot is 
gifted with second sight, another man’s 
second t. becomes twice two—his 
fourth reflection. 

Seldom os never is Sandy severe at the 
expense of a countryman, more for fear of 
Pog old Scotland than of affronting the 
man. To turn a Scot into ridicule is comi 
teo near home, it might by a semana 
ty a recoiling action, light upon himself, 
Nay more, he honestly dislikes the measure, 
feels for his‘country brother as for him- 
séif. However, when he sees the vein of 
burtiour ran that way—when the tide is so 
strong that he cannot stem it so as to keep 
a apr tre ny Ae ec ah, by the bye, is 
very atiable),'he will very cunvingly take 
the Caledodian in bis own Sexe ng rit be 
should be more roughly used by a stranger. 


A Scottish recruit once joined the army at | ho 


. Ow THE SOUTHERN PART OF SOUTH 


; AMERICA. 
rege: of a Letter from Buenos Ayres.) 


a 
country ‘of the Patagoniatis is m- 
‘habited by nen different races of men. One 
people of eigatidestaturé, whe iahabitictees 
e of gigatitic stature, who inhabit 
the books of the Plata to the Straits of Ma- 
geHan. ‘The women are of the same size ‘as 
‘the men.. This nation.has regular features. 
and are of fine figure. They live ee 
feomtiisierl Gaara, co mig tx’ sepgud 
‘esta! : we might 
with abundanee of Hm i iy shoe 
‘skins of the Guanuce, and Chinchilla, whose 
| woo! micht becomre 
} pean manufactories. It is dow worth from 
about 16 to 20 francs per pound, and ntight 
be_ exchanged with the inhabitants, for 
brandy, to » ready made clothes, and 
all Kinds of short ——. as 
Indians who compose the other race, 
are called Pasnpos; they are of a short sta- 
ture, have very peculiar customs, and live 
they follow agriculture. There are soveesl 
—_ factories, and these 
cattle, coarse weatng apparel, salted 
&c. for which they receive nomads oat 
bacco. These people.are of a mild disposi- 
tion, possess numberless herds, whose woel 
is said to be only of the middle 
Woe Ageolnts Ios oeaeen ea om 
whele'coast, from the: River Plats to 
—_ Pace oy but fron va 
inhabitamts are away every day. 
eg ayy 
of this place, a over 
them a military governor, but without sol- 


diers. 

The soil of Rio-Negro is extremely fertile, 

sith. atm tigen eneetions. Here is abur- 

ee ates these might be 

exported to the islands, or the west coast. 

There is also here 4 great quantity of wild 
res. 





Bombay ; arid when we say @ Seéttish re- 


-On the coasts of Rio-Negro grow many 








hdiscreetly at hame.” This was completely | 
‘averting the shaft of ridicule; and every one | 











t willows, the wood of which is very exepili: 
for bui houses; here are also math 
‘stones. The climate is very mild; ‘. : 
Along the coasts, in latitude 37 to 49°9; 
lie. several islands and sand of 
from seven to eight leagues in 
the opportunity vffers of forming 
feellent sea-ports. During the munths 
t, October, November, and De 
cember, the sand-banks are covered wig 
sea-lions; twenty. ships, each of. 200- tam 
burthen, might easily be leaded with train. 
oil, if the fishing was managed in such, 


}way, that only the males under two yeqy,. 


and, the females which suckle ‘the 

should be caught. The whole coast swan, 
with seals, which would furnish an excelia, 
peer for the nrarket of China. 4 


THE DRAMA. 


Our dramatic article this week niust x 
Lcessarily be brief. Not any novelty—eithe 
|performer or, pesformance—bhas appear; 
land we do not choose to trespass on the pe 
itience of our readers by again going ove 
}ground which they and we have often beateg, 
—At Covert Garven @ new afterpiere, tp 


be called 4 Short Reiga, ond a Mer 
was armounced for Wokwesdey last Seed 
thas been postponed, in consequence, we ar 


hsorry tu say, of the indisposition of Mr. ii 
een Beery lover of snisth wilt pray heal 
‘speedy re-establishment of his health. 
Devry Lane will open on Monday se’o 
‘might. Mr. Elliston, the leader of the da 





@ manifeste, stating; among. other things. 
the amount and nature of the pn 


which he 9 to commence his theatriell 


campaign. The principal at 
sent under engagement to him are it'seems 
the following :— 7 


Fracevy.— Mr. Kean, Mr. Vaideshif, 
oon the Pheatre Royal, Liverpaol, rae 
. Holland, Mr. Powell, Mr. ora: 
—— (from the Theatre Royal, ) 
Mis. W. West, Mrs. Egerton, (her first appar 
ance at this Theatre,) Mrs. Robinson, Mn 


Knight. 
Comeny.—-Mr. Elliston, Mr. Dowton, Mr, 
Munden, Mr. Harley, Mr. Oxberty, Mt’ 


Knight, Mr. Russell, Mr. Butler, (from thy’ 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham,) Mr. Gattie, Mt, 
Hamblin, Mr, Barnard, Mr. Mordaunt, Mr 
Hughes, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Keeley, Mr. Elliott, 
Miss Kelly, Mrs. Edwin, Mre. Mardyn, Mn 
Harlowe, Mrs. Orger. 

Opera —Mr. Braham, Mr. T. Cooke, Mt 
Thorne, (his first appearance on any § 
b swe G. Smith, Mr. eg op 9 owe ( 

rst appearance on this stage,) Miss Cr 
Mrs. Bind, Miss pores, (hom the 
Royah, Newcastle) Mrs. Austen, (her first 
pearance om amy stage.) 

According to the above lists, even as the] 
stand, it is evident that the sock will 
a decided ¢ / 
roger however “ can be in aught: believel, 

r. Kean will make his ap nce jf 
other way than on paper; it being gen 
understood that, having receive rf 
offers from America, he is 
. attac 





ee of 
fulfilment of his engagement to Drury Lane, 





ieagih oot | 
mabey 





Widtic army at that establishment, has issued | 


red to forfeit 
ren to the 16m 

























































even if he should be unable to free himself 


rey 





| means, which it is said he confi 
—— say feipeets, fro the trammels of that 
0 42°5; “hent.—Should this turn out to be the 
f about | it is manifest that all attempts at the 
So thay refomaince of Tragedy must be abandoned, 
eralej § “Four or five years ago, we had the pleasure 
othe of BE ofgeeing Mr. Vawvennorr at the theatre of 
nd Dei gmall town in Devonshire, on a day no 
od with doubt well remembered by him—that of his 
00: tomy | garridge—whien he performed Dr. Pangloss, 
1 train ri considerable force and humour; and 
suchs § gearetherefore surprised to see him placed 
o yeas, B under the banners of Melpomene. We have 
you. B fo that he will prove a valuable ac- 
swam | guiition to the London boards; whatever 


may be the cast of characters which he will 
qestaally assume. It gives us great satis- 
fution to observe that, in the interval be- 
tween the approaching and the next season 
itisintended to reduce the size of the theatre, 
Let that be done, and let a judicious choice, 
with reference to the peculiar strength of the 
company, be made from the sterling pro- 
swith which the dramatic literature 
of thé country abounds, and we will be an- 
swetable for the success of the concern; 
ved as it wili be by one who from his 
skill and experience must of course be much 
mote competent to conduct it than any - 
sn acige person; and more especially 
such persons as those from whose hands 

it bes at length escaped. 


Treatat des Vanreres.— First represen- 
tation yf Les Deux Maris, a Vaudeville in one 
ui—A gentleman and his wife, who, after 
a long ‘separation, meet without knowing 
each orher and fall’ i love a second time, is 
a circumstance which naturally gives rise to 
hudiorous situations, and consequently it 
has frequently been adopted as a subject for 
comedy: in support of this assertion we 
need only mention L’ Amant de sa Femme, La 
Rive d Eile mtme, Les Epour réunis,&c. &c. 

it would be too severe to accuse the 
aithorsof Les Deux Maris of having servilely 
bupied any of the above-mentioned pieces. 
oges and Elise have been married at 
wry early age, and almost without any 
prttions sepa They were separated 
@$s00n as the marriage ceremony was per- 
firmed, and Senanges set off to make the 
tow oft Europe under the guidance of his 
Wor, Elise resides at a Chateau in a re- 
mole part of Touraine. After a few years 
the Wegins to feel that the situation’ of a 
wie without a husband is somewhat irk- 
some, and she anxiously looks for the return 
ofSéhanges. At length she receives a letter 
ahnouncing that he is on his way home ; ‘but 
she is likewise informed that to make trial 
of her fidelity, he intends to visit her under 
i assumed name. To make this experi- 
ment ona woman whose affections he so en- 
tirely possessed, certainly deserved punish- 
Ment, and Elise determines to change her 
tame also, and to appear in the character of 
(ae of her friends. ¥ 
‘ has no sooner arranged her plan than 
to forfeit 4 trav gentleman arrives, and requests 
the nom BPeMmission to rest for a few hours at her 
ry Lane, FYetteau, Elise of course entertains no 


ds 






































doubt that the traveller is her husband. She 
orders her servants to attend him, and he 
experiences the kindest reception. Gertrude 
the old gouvernante of Elise declares that she 
recognises the stranger to be her young 
master, and she frankly tells him so. The 
old lady however is completely mistaken, 
for the supposed Senanges is no other than 
a commissary named Rigaud. This M. Ri- 
gaud isa volatile husband, continually ex- 
citing the jealousy of his better half, and 
who seizes every- opportunity of absenting 
himself from his home. Gertrude positively 
asserts that he is Senanges; and though she 
cannot persuade him to think so too, yet he 
resolves to avail himself of a mistake which 
puts him in possession of a charming wife 
and a valuable estate. 

A lady and gentleman are overturned in 
a diligence, near the Chateau. Rigaud’s 
first act of authority is to order that they 
shall be received into Ais house. It will 
readily be guessed that the two travellers 
are Senanges himself, and Madame Rigaud— 
the lester bes been urged by jealousy to pro- 
ceed in quest of her faithless husband. 
nanges does not know his wife, and is quite 
enchanted with her; Elise, on the other 
hand, admires the elegant manners of the 


stranger, and reproaches herself for enter-j be the 


taining a very opposite sentiment towards 
the commissary, whom she supposes to be 
her husband. 

Rigaud having usurped the place of Se- 
nanges in the castle, Senanges thinks him- 
self entitled to play the part of husband to 
Madame Rigaud. The latter readily enters 
into the joke for the- sake of revenge, and 
Rigaud is disowned in his turn, The audi- 
ence, however, did not think fit to allow the 
intrigue to be carried further, an eclaircisse- 
ment took place, and the wives were restored 
to their respective husbands. 

The reader will perceive that there is very 
little invention in this piece. It was, not- 
withstanding, loudly applauded throughout, 
and the authors of the Solliciteur were an- 
nounced. 


The following verse was applauded and 
encored — 

Grace a cette mode anglaise, 
Au lieu de huit on tient seize, 
Et sur ce haut phaéton 
On se croit presqu’en ballon. 
Ces voitures, qu’on redoute, 
Ont acqnis le droit, dit-on, 

De verser sur chaqué route 
Par brevet d’invention. 





New Tueartricat Pran.—It is reported 
that a new theatre-will-shortly be established 
in Paris, which is intended to serve as a prac- 
tical school for the Comedie Francaise, the 
Opera Comique, and even the Grand Opera. 
Itis to be called the Dramatic i 
and it will furnish performers for the princi- 
pal theatres of the French capital, merely 
at the expence of their being engaged a 
year before-hand. Its regular performers 
will be the pupils of the Conservatoire de 
Musique, besides any young persons who 
may evince talent to qualify them for pub- 
lic singers, The managers will have the 
privilege of representing any piece that has 
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been performed on the French stage, pre- 
vious to the year 1800; and also any musé- 
cal novelties, not exceeding one act, that 
may be the property of the a Comigue. 
This is an excellent idea. A school for 
theatrical instruction, thus combining prao- 
tice with theory, must be eminently useful 
in promoting the interests of the Drama 
French Paper. 
en neem oo ee rr aeneennmenmdmatnemtsiene eae 
VARIETIES. 


Mr. Young is now performing at Norwich- 
The Mayor of that city has, ic seems, invited 
him to sojourn at his own house during the 
engagement. This, as the Norwich Merc 
properly observes, is * an honourable testi- 
mony of respect for talents.” . 

The Exhibition Room of the British In- 
stitution in Pall Mall, will, previous to its 
being re-opened, undergo a variety of judici- 
ous alterations and improvements, under the 
tasteful inspection of its noble directors. 

A petition has been presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, for a patent to erect a 


Se- | second Theatre in Dublin, somewhere in the 


vicinity of Sackville-street. Should his Ex- 
cellency accede to the petition, Mr. Talbot, 
of the Belfast and Drogheda is to 
maaager. 

‘G.Templer, Esq. of Stover House, in Dor- 
setshire, is now laying down a granite rail- 
way, the only one in the kingdom, from the 
Hayter Rock to the Canal at Stover, which, 
it is said, will answer every-purpose of those 
—— of —_ iron. iin oa ; 

‘There art fifteen different 8 
ken ameng the inhabitants. of the Russian 
empire, namely :—Russian, Swedish, Fin- 
nish, Esthonian, German, Dutch, English, 
French, Italian, Polish, Armenian, Persian, 
Turkish, Greek, and the Tartar language. 
Divine service is performed in twelve of 
these languages; the Turks and Persians 
have their mosques. 

The number of schools established on the 
Lancasterian system, throughout the whole 
kingdom of Denmark, amounts to one hun- 
dred and sixty three. A 

The Pashaw of Egypt has appointed 
agents to. purchase between 5 and 6000 
volumes from the booksellers of Paris. The 
collection principally ,consists of works on 
politics, ancient history, the history of Egypt, 
Buonaparte’s campaigns, and publications on 
the Lancasterian system of education, which 
the Pashaw intends to introduce into his 
states. 

Dr. Rust, a physician in the Austrian 
military service, has recently introduced in 
Weimar a remedy against hydrophobia, 
which has fer a considerable period been 
universally adopted in Austria and Silesia. 


, | It consists chiefly of pounded nuts and rue 


mixed with honey. The patient takes a 
spoonful every morning fasting, and another 
at night; when the disease becomes violent 
a double dose is administered. This remedy 
is composed nearly of the same ingredients 
as the powder for hydrophobia, known in 
Austria by the name of Schwartzenberg 
powder, because it was diseovered by a 
Count of Schwartzenberg. 
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It is not generally'known that there is 
a ligbt-house in Istria illuminated by gas, 
which is the first thing of the kind that ever 
was attempted. The light-house is situated 
on one of the three points of the Su/vore, 
called Punta delle Mosche, about 25 miles 
from Triest. It was commenced in March 
-1817, and on the 17th of April, 1818, the 
Adriatic was lighted hy gas. . 
SS 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Contents of the Journal des Savans, for Septem- 
‘ber, 1819 


T. E. Bowdich. Mission to Ashantees.— 
Reviewed by M. Biot. 

“M. W. Shepherd. Life of Pogsio Brac- 
ciolipi... Translated from the English.—By 
NM. Daunon. 

Sir T: C: Morgan. 
“By M. Abel Rémuisat. 
Busebii Libri duo—By M. Raoul Ro- 
chette. 
‘Pp, Daru. Histoire de Venise.—By M. 





Philosophy of Life.— 


rd. 

Count Orloff. - Mémoires sur le Royaume 
de Naples.—By M. Daunou. 
= 
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Thursday, 16.—Thermometer from 43 to 56. 
a Barometer from 29,92 to 30,02. 

Wind N. 2.—Raining ‘till noon, the rest of 
the day generally clear ; rain fallen ,175 of an 
i fs 


Friday, 14.—Thermometer from42 to 63... 
”" Barométer from 30,19 to,20,81. 
Wind N:b.E. 3 and 4—Morni noon 
clear ;. the rest of the day generally cloundy.— 
A fine halo formed from about 2 to 4.in the 
afternoon.—Rain fallen, 2 of - inch. 
Saturday, 18.—Thermometer from 45 to 67. 
: Barometer from 30,37 to 30,40. 

Wind W. 1.—Morning cloudy ; the rest of 
the day generally clear. 

Sunday, 19.—Thermometer from 42 to 58. 
Barometer from 30,37 to 30,40. 

Wind N.N.W. 1. and.N.N.E. }.—Generally 

“Clear, 

Monday, 20.—Thermometer from 35 to 54. 

: Barometer from 30,50 to 30,58. 

_. Wind N.E.2,—Clear. ‘ 

Tuesday, 21.—Thermometer from 35 to 62. 

Barometer from 30,63 to 30,65. 
Wind N.E.b.N. 1.—Generally clear. 

Wednesé ys, 22.—Thermometer from 35 to 61. 
Barometer from 30,64 to 30,53. 

Wind N.E. and FE. 4.—Morning clear ; the 
rest of the day cloudy. 

On Tuesday the 28th, at 7 hours, 44 minutes, 
24 seconds, clock time, the first satellite of 
Jupiter will emerge from an eclipse. 

s 


” ‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


é 

We are obliged to J. R. and our Staffordshire 
Correspondent, Mr. W. for their good opinion, 
and regret that we must decline the insertion 
of the communications with which they have 
' fayoured us. 

We shall be happy to receive R. R’s commu- 
Rication: he.wili use his own pleasure with re- 
gard to name and address. 


ERRATUM. 
In our last gaint 9 599, 1. 22, col. 2. the 
word nest is mis-printed for sent. 














Correction.— We are indebted to an evident- 
ly able and erudite friend for the following 
correction of errors which crept into our last 
No.! We print it literatin. 

“ Mr. Editor — For author read authores 
in Saturday’s Gazette, and for 2ths read }th— 
I hope Mr. Editor you will shew your readers 
more attention than in writting thus Yours 
&c. a Subscriber.” 

It is not usual with us to writ very loosely ; 
but we presume to think author gory ap- 
plicable to a female writer, and 3ths to be 
equal to jth. In the same review, however, 
we did make a grave mistake, for we had 
noted the word “there” where it occurred as 
a preposition, but in our remarks quoted pas- 
sages where it was an adverb. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements. 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


Mr. West’s Exhibition. 

HE great Picture DEATH on the PALE 
HORSE, Christ Rejected, St. Peter's First Sermon, 
the Brazen Serpent, St. Paul and Barnabas tu:ning to 
the Gentiles, with several Pictures and Sketches on 
Scriptural Subjects, are now Exhibiting under the imme- 
diate Patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
at No..1¢5, Pall Mall, near Carlton House, every day 

from ten till five. C. SMART, Secretary. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





This day is published in 8vo., price 12s. boards, 


TRAVELS IN FRANCE, in 1818. By 


FRANCIS HALL, ‘ESQ. 
Late Military Secretary to Gen. Wilson, Governor in 
Canada. 


Printed fot ‘Longman, Hujst, Rees, Orme, and Browa, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

‘TRAVELSin CANADA, and the UNITED STATES, 
in 1816 and 1817, in Sve. price 14s. boards, the Second 
Edition. 

“ Mr. Hall is a clever, lively man, very much above the 
common race of writers; with very liberal and reasonable 
opinions, which he expresses with great boldness.” 

Edinburgh Review, No. 61. 





- This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s. boards, 
"THE THEORY OF ELOCUTION, exhibited 


in connexion with a new and Philosophical Account 
of the Nature of Instituted Language. By B. H. Smart, 
Professor of Elocution, and Public Reader of Shakspeare. 
Published by Jobn Richardson, Royal Exchange, and 
may be had at Hookham’s Library, Old Bond Street, and 
of all other hooksellers.—Also, by the same Aathor, 

A Practical Grammar of English Pronunciation; in 
which a Course of Study and Practice is laid down for re- 
moving a Foreign or Provincial Accent, and all other de- 
fects and improprietics of Speech, 8vo. Qs. boards. 

The First Step in Elocution, being an abstract from the 
preceding, for the Use of Schools : witha preliminary Essay 
on Impediments, &c. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

The Rudiments of Grammar Elucidated, with Tables 
for Parsing, by which that exercise is methodised and 
rendered easy, 12mo, 4s. bound. 





This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 
AONIAN HOURS. A Poem, in Two Cantos 
with other POEMS By J. H. WIFFEN. 
’ London: printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, Paternoster Row. 

“ This isa volume of very delightful Poetry.”—Gent.’s 
Magazine. 

“ This Author possesses both the heart and the eye of a 
poet. The principal Poem is very.superior to the mass of 
modern poetical attempts. His forte seems to be a happy 
uvion of sevtiment with description. His versification is 
flowing and correct.”—Monthly Magazine. 

Also of the same publishers, price 7s. 
POEMS, by J. B. Brown, Esq. and the Rev. T. Raffles, 





of Livegpoot. 


” -PHE LITERARY: GAZETTE, &c.. 





‘THE SUFFERINGS AND FATH OF Ty 

Expedition which sailed from England jn 

ber 1817, to the Rivers Orinoeo ond Apuré, end 
the Patriotic Forers in Venezuela and Cataccas, 

By G. HIPPISLEY, Esq. onl 

Late Colonel of the Ist Veneguelan Hus a isa 

Printed for John Murray, Aleraaete Sia 7 


‘This day, 8vo. 15s, 






Nove, 











*This day is publisiied in 3 vols, 12mo. price 1s, 
ANY THING BUT WHAT YOU EXPaoy 
By JANE HARVEY, i 
| Author of Monteith—Ethelia—Memoirs of, aw Adige 
Records of a Noble Family, &. 


Priuted by and 
Lovugman, !turst, 





Press, 
bears, 






for Henry Mozeley, Derby; and sly | : 
tees, Orme, and Brown, London, 





Stothard and Heath’s Illustrations of Tales ¢ & 
Landlord, ao 


On the 1st of October will be published, ‘© , 
HE LADY'S MAGAZINE for Supra, | 
aud ‘ai 


containing, among many interesting 
Articles, a Criticism on, and copious Extracts from, 
LEGEND OF MONTROSE, embellished with hil 
finished engraving, by J. Heath, A.R.A. Historia By 
graver to his Majesty and the Prince Reyedt, fons 
painting by T. Stothard, Esq. R.A. to illustrate ty 
Legend of Montrose. 

The present Number (and we particulerly call the at 
tention of the public to it) contains the second of Sea 
of Engravings, by Heath, from Paintings by Stothard, bi 
lustrate the three Series of THE TALES OF Hf 
LANDLORD. ‘The Magazine for October will bed 


bellished with an 


London: 


Paternoster Row; C. and J. Ollier, Vere Street 
W. Fearman, Library, New Bond Street. 


Printed for Baldwin, Cradock and 












Illustration of ‘ 


The Black Dwarf, 







ia 





CATON on SUICIDE ann MIM 

" . Popular Remaiks.on Nervous Hypoco 
and Hysterical Diseuses, with Observationsow Suicide, 
By T. M. Caton, Surgeon, lete of the UnitedE 
St. Thomas atid Guy’s. : 


Printed for W. 


had of all booksellers. 






Price 3s. 6d. 






bd 






Neely, 78, Lombard Street, and wh 









HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL o& 
SCIENCE and the ARTS, No. XV. Will k 
published on the First of October. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Sireet, 











Popular Novels recently published ] Longnan, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme,and Brown, 
VELEEN MOUNTJOY ; or, VIEWS a 
By Mrs. 
Price 11. 4s. boards. 
ERNESTUS BERCHTOLD ; or, the Modern @dips. 
By J. W. Polidori, M.D. Author of the * Vampyr! 


LIFE. 


12mo. 6s. boards, 
DECISION. 
&c. 
DUDLEY. A 


“ Patriarchal Times,” ‘ Zenobia,” &c. 3 vols‘, i 


boards. 


LEOLIN ABBEY. 
Author of “ Strathallan.” 3 vols. 11. 1s. boards, 

The VETERAN, or MATRIMONIAL FELICE 
3 vols. 12mo., 11. 1s. boards. 

HESITATION; .or, TO MARRY OR NOT) 
MARRY. By the Author of the Bachelor and Matt 
3 vols. 18s. 

A TRAVELLER'S TALE of the LAST CENTOR, 
By Miss E. J. Spence. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

A Novel. 3 vols. 12mo, 13s. 6d. bas 


Man. 


CORALY. 


London: Printed 


Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane: 
Saturday, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Libmy 
Conduit-street ; 
Sweeting’s Alley, Cornhill; 


MAUNDER, 


Office, 267, Strand, where Communications (post i 


are requested 
supplied by all 


in Town and Country. 


A Tale. By the Author of “ Correction 
In 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. boards, : 







ROBERT MOORE, 4 








Novel. By Miss O'Keefe, Aathor 






A Novel. By Alicia 










for the Proprietors, by A.J. VALI) 
Published ey 








JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspaper 
and PINNOCK w 
Booksellers, at the Literary Ga 








to be addressed to, the Editor. 
Booksellers, Newsmen, and Station? 











